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Chicago Connected with Independent Long Distance. 

Independent toll !ines are connected to the big Independent 
On Tuesday 
morning of this week we answered a ring on the Independent 


system of eight automatic exchanges in Chicago. 


telephone, and as we lifted the receiver heard, in clear tones, 
“This is Peel, at Aurora.” That afternoon the ceremonial 
opening took place, and greetings were exchanged between the 
mayors of Chicago and Aurora over the Independent lines. 
The connection is established, far in advance of the limitation 
fixed in the contract between the Illinois Tunnel Co. and the 
Interstate company, of Illinois, and now Chicago is more than 
ever on the Independent map. 

Shall we ever forget that thrilling moment at the convention, 
nearly three years ago, when the announcement was made that 
the tunnel company would go ahead, and “build Chicago.” 
Well, Chicago is being built. The classified list in the latest 
directory shows that a man having an Independent telephone 
in territory outside that city, can now reach Chicago’s repre- 
sentative firms in any line of business. Big banks, railroads, 
newspapers, jobbers, commission men, manufacturers, as well 
as the little and medium sized firms, in these and countless 
other lines of business are represented. The Independent sys- 
tem in Chicago has in less than a year built up a subscribers’ 
list which should satisfy the requirements of the average toll 
The 
first connections are now in commercial use; the territory which 


line user having occasion to do business with that city. 


can have Chicago connections will be steadily expanded, 
through proper rearrangement of plant and operating 
routine. From now on the problem will be one of get- 
ting and handling the business; the beginning has been 
made. 

The final steps of making the long cherished hope of a Chi- 
cago connection a reality have been accomplished so quietly 
that it will come to the average Independent telephone man 
There is no convention as- 
But 
we feel that as every Independent worker reads the announce- 
ment in this week’s TELEPHONY his heart will beat faster, his 


eyes will brighten, and, wherever he is, he will first feel an 


with all the force of a surprise. 
sembled, to greet the announcement with ringing cheers. 





impulse to extend a hand of congratulation and fellowship to 
those who have achieved this great victory—and then con- 
sider no matter how far he may be from Chicago, what 
advantage this is to himself. 

Let the public knew. 


local newspaper and say that the Chicago citadel has fallen, 


It takes but a moment:to call up the 


and 1,500,000 Independent subscribers will soon have access to 
its markets over Independent wires. The publicity which should 
accrue from this announcement alone will strengthen the pub- 
lic knowledge of the stability, vitality and progressiveness of 
the Independent industry to an extent which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars. Plans for expansion. particularly in toll line 
building, which have been held in abeyance, can now be safely 
executed. For a connection once established with this Chicago 
terminal is undoubtedly established for all time, as the contract 
and court rulings stand. 

The prestige which this solidification of the system in the 
middle west gives to the entire Independent movement is a 
direct benefit to every local company in the country. It means 
an increase of public confidence and of the confidence of finan- 
cial powers in the Independent telephone business. For the 
faith of the Independents in their power to achieve has been 
justified by actual accomplishment. 

Let us build greater things upon this great victory! 





Terms Used in Fixing Rates. 

When a public utility corporation has to go before a court 
or commission in a matter affecting its rates, it finds itself 
confronted by a set of theories and terms which are more or 
less out of the channels of every day operating practice. 

Courts and commissions will nowadays allow full value on 
some elements which have never been completely covered in 
operating accounts, while in the consideration of items which 
are of a more tangible character to the man trained by the 
handling of actual expenditures, they often show an unfor- 
givable stubbornness. 

Part of this divergency of ideas will wear away as courts, 
commissions, and those who appear before them become ac- 


customed to dealing together. Today rate making, which some 
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have the temerity to call a science, is in fact so far from being 
this that it has not even a properly developed language. 

Henry Floy, in his Institute paper, of which we reproduce 
a brief abstract in this issue, has given some definitions which 
are worth absorbing. There will be much discussion of these 
topics in the next three or four years. Ideas of operation will 
be developed, and accounting practices will be modified, to fit 
the interpretation which the various states may put upon some 
of these terms. If engineers and operating officials cannot 
agree upon their meaning, how can we expect too much of the 
courts and commissions? 

It is none too early for the development of standard defini- 
tions of these terms, so that each word will bring before the 
minds of all who use and hear it a similar conception. It 
should be impossible, for example, that telephone men should 
be so ignorant a year or two hence, as to wrangle over what 
the word “depreciation” means; and we hope that within that 
period even so new a phrase as “going value,” if the term 
persists, will suggest something measureable in definite terms 


to the average operating man. 





A Zealous Servant. 

An interesting and enlightening dispatch comes 
Chelsea, Mich. It appears that the Michigan State (Bell) 
Telephone Co. has recently raised rates there to an extent 
which was considered by its subscribers to be little short 


from 


of extortionate. Conferences proving fruitless, the Busi- 


ness Men’s Association 
turned to competition as the sole solution and organized 
A franchise was secured from 


took affairs into its own hands, 
an Independent company. 
the council and the stock is now being rapidly subscribed. 

Now comes the interesting part. “R. T. White, contract 
man for the Bell company,” says the dispatch, “stated this 
morning that the company was prepared to fight to the 
last ditch to maintain its telephones in the local business 
places and further said that the company might go as far 
as to establish retail stores, including meat market, drug, 
grocery and dry goods stores, in opposition to the old es- 
tablished business places.” 

Verily, here is zeal, and displayed by a diplomat of no 
mean order. We shall shortly expect to learn that “R. 
T. White, contract Bell,” at Chelsea, 
Mich., has been called to New York to assist President 
Vail in perfecting ways and means to engulf the entire 
He has certainly hit upon the one 


man for the 


Independent industry. 
infallible weapon against competition. 
of brains should not be allowed to stagnate in a little Michi- 
gan village. Ho, seneschal! a bench near the ‘throne for 
Brother White! 


Such a vast quantity 





Telephone Dispatching Economies. 

In the endeavor to make the railroad department of TELEPH- 
ony of the greatest value to railway officials, we call attention 
to an article appearing in this issue which is believed to be 
the first authoritative published statement in figures of the 
economies which result from the adoption of telephone train 
dispatching in place of the telegraph. 

In a comparison of freight traffic over a 150 mile division 
for a given month two years apart, it is shown that a traffic 
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14.4 per cent. more dense was handled by telephone dispatching 
in 10.9 per cent. less time. For reasons set forth in the article, 
it has not been attempted to reduce this saving in time to a 
monetary value, but if this denser traffic can be handled in less 
time it would seem to indicate that the motive power required 
to move the traffic might be reduced. In other words, if it 
required 25 engines in 1908 to handle this traffic, the same 
amount of traffic may be handled under telephone dispatching 
with three engines less. 

The figures given by Superintendent Williams, ot the Sea- 
board Air Line, should be of interest to 
generally and, we believe, have already been asked for by 
As the pioneer in the presentation of 


railroad officials 


one of the trunk lines. 
these facts, TELEPHONY hopes to be able to supplement this 
information with statements of the experience of other roads 


with telephone train dispatching, and its resulting economies. 





A Monopoly Clause Exposed. 

A subscriber asks the meaning and purpose of the phrase, 
“for the purpose of securing good service,” in the following 
clause from a Pacific States Bell sublicense contract: 

“For the purpose of securing good service it is agreed that 
toll service to any point beyond............. shail not be ex- 
tended by without the consent of the Pacific com- 
pany nor to any line or lines not running directly into the 
, it being agreed that all lines 


switchboard of 
not so ringing directly into said switchboard shall not be per- 
mitted to connect with the toll lines of the Pacific company 


for service beyond............+- 

The little joker at the front of this is in our opinion designed 
to give Mr. Sylvan and his associates who try to keep the Bell 
company right with the courts and commissions a job explain- 
ing. It introduces a monopoly clause which is as stringent as 
any that could be imaginably devised. And it will take a lot of 
testimony to convince any court to the contrary, if it ever gets 
into court, in a state having strong anti-monopoly laws. 

The whole contract is a one-sided document. The local com- 
pany even agrees to put Bell pay station signs on its own offices 
—advertising a natural adversary, which will be a competitor 
if the contract ever expires and remains unrenewed. But when 
the Bell company advertises the party of the second part, it 
mentions it as “so many connecting stations”—and thereby pro- 
motes the sale of A. T. & T. stock on Wall Street. 

Willingness of an Independent company to build a fence 
around itself, give up its identity, and hand over a whip to a 
foreign corporation, by signing an absurd and unjust contract 
would prove its directors unfit to manage a peanut stand. 

If every local company would realize that when it comes to 
a fight the battle ground will be right in its own town, where it 
is at home, and strong, it would never fear the Bell company 
on account of its size, nor allow such fear to induce the accept- 
ance of an unfair contract. 

Truly it is time for the sublicensees and Independents to 
join hands in association work, for all locally owned companies 
have many fundamental interests in common. Such an asso- 
ciation might, for example, work out a form of contract in a 
spirit of fairness to both parties which would lend stability to 
the affairs of companies which have a necessary Bell connec- 
tion, but desire to manitain local control of the property. 
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Independent Prosperity in New York State—Some Inter- 
esting Comparisons of Toll Schedules. 

The Ithaca Telephone Co., Ithaca, N. Y., a subsidiary 
corporation of the Federal (Independent) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, is now planning to purchase 
a lot on North Tioga street, a main thoroughfare, and will 
erect a building later to cost $40,000. The new home will 
contain a fourteen-position board wired for 1,400 lines. 

The situation around Ithaca is encouraging to the Inde- 
pendents. With their advent into the field rural lines in a 
comprehensive sense became a possibility with the result 
that there is hardly a farmer within the surrounding ter- 
ritory that has not an Independent telephone in which he 
has learned also to take an enthusiastic interest. The re- 
gion on the east side of Cayuga lake from Ithaca to Au- 
burn is a particularly good Independent field and rural tele- 
phones there are plentiful. In Newfield, Enfield and Sla- 
terville the Independent telephones are especially strong. 
In Cornell university the Ithaca company has 250 telephones 
and a switchboard, as compared with 50 telephones owned 
by the Bell. 

At Geneva the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
expending $40,000 upon a new exchange building which is 
half completed. The company there has about 1,800 tele- 
phones as against 300 owned by the Bell. 

The company exercises considerable thought in the prep- 
aration of its literature throughout this territory. It is 
constantly advocating the benefits of competition. As a 
more effective element in the control of monopoly abuses 
than legislation. Among other things a comparison is 
printed showing the contrast between toll rates out of Buf- 
falo, where competition prevails, and out of New York 
City, where the Bell has a monopoly. This is as follows: 

From BuFFALo. From New York. 


Miles To Rate To Rate 
15 Hamburg ........ $ .05 cre $ .30 
re 15 EE. 634s od ost a eae .30 
eee .20 je Cree Se .40 
70 Jamestown ......... .20 Poughkeepsie ........ 50 
85 Canandaigua ..... .25 Philadelphia ......... 75 
100 Geneva .......... 35 ee en ee ree .90 


RATES FROM BUFFALO. 
MONOPOLY RATE, 1901. COMPETITIVE RATE, 1911. 


ak acae wtea neh sited en EE OE ee 25c 
ssc a0, 5 nar onal MOON ot oh Eod eos eet «tah 25c 
creas View ot de ee EE last esd c. 5 ete ae + s.ail 20c 
ee. Licwewneks boon MPU PS kook ce ee deren ees 15c 
EE eee Ree ae BI, cfovw cigs od och vide Ch 47:5 ON Oe 15c 
Ee iat ak onal SS Pe ee ne er 5c 
Si dcig.d v6 aso eee ae BN POO Ho oko ccs bleed bed eet 10c 
Sein tad hers,c senelalel NT oa Ligaieg & nics ward aye «8'elee 5c 
OE ERI AB cade a Buffalo Pay Station Calls............... 5c 





Labor Law Promises Difficulties for Telephone Companies 
in Ohio—An Obdurate Inspector. 

Telephone companies throughout Ohio have been advised by 
the state inspector of workshops and factories to alter their 
system of night shifts for girl operators or be prosecuted for 
violation of the new woman’s nine-hour law. The order in- 
volves a difference of opinion between the telephone com- 
panies and the state inspector, but the latter refuses to budge, 
and will begin prosecutions unless the companies recede. 

Most of the companies employ girls at night in four-hour 
shifts. For example, a girl works four hours and rests two. 
Then she works four more and in many cases rests an addition- 
al two hours. This requires her to be at the offices of the 
company a total of twelve hours a night, although during four 
of the hours she can rest. 

The inspector holds that, under the terms of the nine-hour 
law, such a girl is actually “working” during the rest period, 


re ee ore - 
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for the reason that she is held on duty and responsive to emer- 
zencies to which she may be called. He declares that such a 
<irl is being compelled to work in reality twelve hours a night. 





Strong Entertainment Program Feature of North Dakota 
Telephone Convention. 

Plans for the convention of the North Dakota Independent 
Telephone men to be held September 27 and 28, at Bismarck, 
N. D., are gradually being worked out, and from all appear- 
ances, this convention will be one which telephone men in 
that section cannot afford to miss. 

Arrangements have been made to have a competent tele- 
phone man in charge of a booth where any specialty or 
device any firm not having a special exhibit may care to 
show, will be exhibited, and the uses explained and demon- 
strated. Also printed matter may be sent to this booth. 

The entertainment committee is especially active in lay- 
ing out an interesting program. In the way of special en- 
tainment, aside from that afforded in connection with the 
State Industrial Exposition, a visit will be made to the 
State Capitol, in which are many interesting things, espe- 
cially the State Historical Rooms. Then, too, there is the 
famous Roosevelt Log Cabin and the statue of Sekakawea. 
And as a mere incident, visitors are to have the privilege 
of hobnobing with Governor “Honest John” Burk, and other 
state officials. 

The second day an auto trip will be provided to the State 
Indian School, State Penitentiary, Ft. Lincoln and the Mis- 
souri River. The river will be reached at the point where 
the Northern Pacific bridge crosses it and a critical survey 
of the bridge will be undertaken and an effort made to 
determine whether it is actually worth $1,500,000, the price 
paid for it, and whether the Northern Pacific got soaked 
or a fellow would get soaked if he fall off. Here a drink 
of Missouri river water will be offered. This is said to be 
the best water in the world, even if it does not look it. 

For the Convention Hall we have secured the Armory 
of the North Dakota National Guard, a large and com- 
modious building. Exhibitors will have access to the build- 
ing the day before and the day after the convention. 

Complains of Bell Rates at Albany, N. Y. 

W. A. Choate, of Albany, N. Y., has complained to the 
Public Service Commission that the rates in Albany are higher 
than in the other second-class cities in the state for like serv- 
ice. He quotes Bell rates in the second-class cities of the 
state as follows: 





Direct lines Two-party lines . 


per year per year 
SS RE STR SR SORE O | Bee $90.00 $66.00 
NE ln os wuss boknnsdusedoars 60.00 48.00 
I 358 66 othe 6 w-o-cinie stot nielene Seco 6.00 48.00 
ES SE PEE OPE PE 60.00 48.00 
GMONNET | hp torteesewisaisiacrves 48.00 42.00 


Similar rates in Buffalo, a first-class city, however, are $84 
and $60 a year, respectively. 





Trial of Kansas Physical Connection Case Doubtful. 

Some time ago the Girard (Kansas) Mutual Telephone 
Co. asked the Public Utilities Commission to compel physical 
connection with the Bell lines. The Bell company has made 
a special effort to get together with the local company since 
this complaint was brought, and it is now thought that it 
may never come to a hearing. 





Address of E. J. Seamon is Wanted. 

C. D. Stocking, superintendent of the North-East Telephone 
Co., Hiawatha, Kans., writes this paper that he is seeking the 
address of E. J. Seamon, a cable splicer. Advice should be 
direct to Mr. Stocking. 

















Independent Long Distance 


Lines Now Tap Chicago 


Long Looked-for Development Formally Consumated by City Officials of Chicago and Aurcra—A Month and a Half 
Ahead of Schedule Set—Service Limited for Present, but Will be Rapidiy Extended and 
Will Reach Principal Cities of Central West Within Short Time 


For the first time in its history the city of Chicago is 
open to the Independent telephone users of the country. 
The long distance circuits of the Inter-State Independent 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Aurora, reaching the city 
line, were completed on Monday, and connected with the 
automatic. system of the Illinois Tunnel Co. They were 
formally opened to the public use on Tuesday afternoon 
by city officials of Chicago and Aurora. 

The connection had been promised by October 1. In 
completing it now 
the Illinois Tunnel 
Co. and the Inter- 
State have ante- 
dated their prom- 
ise by a month and 
a half. For the 
present Du Page 
and Kane counties 
will be the only 
territory available, 
placing in touch 
with Chicago such 
towns as Aurora, 
Elgin, Batavia, 
Geneva and Naper- 
ville. But it is ex- 
pected that, long 
before October 1, 
Leuvisvilte,. St 
Louis, Indianapo- 
lis, Bloomington, 
Springfield, Peoria 
and _ intermediate 
points can be 
reached over the 
Independent long 
distance lines from 
Chicago, which 
will then give di- 
rect connection as 
far west as Clinton, 
Iowa. 

The scope of the 
service is being 
rapidly broadened 
as the companies 
nearest Chicago 
and most directly 
affected, as well as 
those systems con- 
necting with them, 
complete the increase in their facilities necessary to handle 
the increased business. This work. which began last April, 
when the contract between the Tunnel company and the 
Inter-State was consummated, is involving the expenditure 
of millions of dollars and is being expedited in every way. 
The connection now afforded with two counties immediately 
adjoining Chicago is, therefore, but the first ripple of the 
tremendous wave which will ultimately give several mil- 
lions of Independent telephone users the opportunity to 
reach by telephone the metropolis of the Middle West. 

As one close observer has expressed it: “Chicago has 
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Commissioner McGann Putting Through First Call Chicago to Aurora. 


been until now encased in the copper bands of the Bell 
telephone monopoly and its commercial progress has been 
correspondingly hampered. Through this provision of an- 
other outlet and inlet, the city will benefit to an extent al- 
most incalculable.” 

In*the absence of Mayor Harrison the new line was offi- 
cially opened by the ranking city officer in Chicago, Law- 
rence E. McGann, commissioner of public works. Mr. Mc- 
Gann, from his own office, called Thomas Sanders, mayor 
of Aurora. Greet- 
ings and congratu- 
lations were 
changed with Mr. 
Sanders and with 
Samuel Alschuler, 
ex-mayor of Auro- 
ra. A number of 


ex- 


newspaper men 
were in the com- 
missioner’s office, 
in Chicago, and 


others were gath- 
ered in the mayor’s 


office in Aurora, 
where the _ I[nter- 
State was repre- 
sented by Fred .A. 
Dolph, receiver, 
and others. The 
press of both 
cities has recog- 
nized the impor- 
tance of the occas- 
sion and has de- 


voted more or less 
space to its exploi- 
tation. 

At the 
sion of the formal 
opening of the 
lines, which, in 
Chicago, 
attended by a num- 
ber of city officials 
and officers of the 
Illinois Tunnel Co., 
C. O. Frisbie, pres- 
ident of the Inde- 


conclu- 


was also 


pendent  corpora- 
tion, gave out a 
statement  outlin- 


ing the situation and the prospect of an early extension of 
the long distance facilities. This statement is printed in 
full elsewhere in this article. 

To the efficient and energetic work of Mr. Frisbie and 
Mr. Dolph, the executive heads of their respective com- 
panies, the actual accomplishment of this vastly important 
move in the Independent telephone field is largely due. 
In their work, which has involved many delays and dis- 
appointments. they have been aided by remarkably well 
organized and smoothly operating departments under com- 
petent and intelligent guidance. 
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Nothing could more effectively remove any last linger- has also played an important part in the work. Mr. Peel 
ing doubt as, to.the permanence and stability of the auto- bas been with the Inter-State,company since entering the 
matic plant in Chicago as an Independent property than telephone business some six -years ago. He has given per- 
this event. Rumors have frequently gained ground to the sonal supervision to all the construction which devolved 
effect that the Illinois Tunnel upon the Aurora company by 
Co. was about to be absorbed reason of its contract with the 
Illinois Tunnel Co. This work, 
which has been and is being 
carried on simultaneously in a 
number of localities, has de- 





by its Bell.competitor. Those 
rumors are now set entirely at 
rest by the establishment of 
the outside connection, ‘ ag 
well as by the fact that the 
Tunnel company, as pointed 
out by TELEPHONY recently, is 
now devoting an additional 
million dollars to local ex- 
pansion and is perfecting plans 
for the expenditure of much 
more. Mr. Frisbie, -as -its 
president, has stated definitely 
and with emphasis that the 
plant is Independent and will 
remain so. His acts give 
complete affirmation to his 
declaration. Mr. Dolph, as re- 
ceiver and executive head of 
the Inter-State, has also con- 
clusively made clear the con- 
tinued Independence of both 
companies on a number of 
occasions. 

TELEPHONY has, in the past, 
referred to several of the 
men who have been actively 
interested in the establishment 
of a competing company in 
Chicago and its connection 
with the outside world. It is 


manded incessant and careful 
attention. 

Among others direct circuits 
are now being built between 
Chicago and the following 
towns: Joliet, Elgin, Rock- 
ford, Bloomington and Free- 
port> Another line is being 
built between Peoria and 
Bloomington, and additional 
circuits are being strung be- 
tween Aurora and Clinton. 

Five metallic circuits now 
connect Chicago with Aurora. 
Three of these are of No. 8 
and two of No. 10 B. & S. 
gauge copper. There are. also 
two phantom circuits. ar- 
ranged over these wires. These 
seven, it is calculated, will 
carry the business for. some 
time to come, although space 
has been provided for addi- 
tional wires as needed. 

Tests over the system _be- 
fore the formal opening found 
the lines to be in perfect or- 
glad to be able to present here der and conversations were 
the photograph of Charles R. TTT! § CAried On irom Chicago to 
Peel, general superintendent of Aurora, Elgin, Joliet, Spring- 
the Inter-State company, who C. 0. Frisbie; President IMlinols Tunnel Co. field, Sterling, and even to 








PRESIDENT FRISBIE, OF ILLINOIS TUNNEL CO., OUTLINES THE SITUATION 


Automatic telephone users in Chicago are now able to talk over long distance wires to Independent tele- 
phone subscribers throughout Du Page and Kane counties. 

When the contract with the Inter-state Independent Telephone & Telegraph Co. was signed by the Illinois 
Tunnel Co. in April, it was not expected that any part of this long distance service would be ready before 
October 1. However, rush work on the part of contractors has made it possible for the Illinois Tunnel Co. to 
open up this area of long distance connection to automatic telephone subscribers in Chicago more than a 
month in advance of the schedule time. 

Chicago automatic telephone users now have instantaneous long distance connections with such important 
towns as Aurora, Elgin, Batavia, Geneva and Naperville, together with their environs. This is the beginning 
of an extensive movement on the part of the Illinois Tunnel Co. and allied companies to ultimately connect every 
automatic telephone user in Chicago with every other Independent telephone user in the country. By October 
1, we will be in a position to announce the opening up of telephone service between Chicago and St. Louis, 
Bloomington, Springfield, Peoria, Indianapolis, Clinton (Iowa) and intermediate points. 

The importance of this long distance service cannot be over-estimated. The Independent telephone users 
outside of Chicago are largely in excess of those of the Bell. Until now millions of telephone users. outside 
of Chicago have been denied connection with the metropolis because of the limitations of their service. Now 
a new era has dawned. Chicago business men, to whom a great section of the West has long been inacces- 
sible, are now afforded instantaneous connection through this co-operation of Independent telephone lines. 

Commission men are now able to do business by telephone with the farmers who are almost exclusively Inde- 
pendent telephone users. Wholesalers, jobbers, manufacturers, will shortly be equipped to communicate easily 
with dealers in sections where Independent lines dominate. Chicago’s big retail mart will soon be in quick 
communication with millions of shoppers in the central West who want to buy in Chicago. The question of 
the permanency of the automatic telephone in Chicago is thus definitely answered. 

The Illinois Tunnel Co., as soon as possible by. the extension of its conduits and cables and extensive 
installation of instruments, will make Chicago “all automatic.” More than 23,000 cutomatic instruments are 
now in active operation while 37,000 other subscribers are waiting to have their automatic telephones in- 
stalled. And the work is being pushed as speedily as possible. 
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Clinton, lowa. However, these connections will not be open the installation of .instruments. The company is now dis- 
to the general public until the existing circuits are ampli-  tributing its directory No. 7,. which is considerably over 
fied sufficiently to care for the through business. twice as large as the preceding one. It indicates in a man- 








Fred A. Dolph, Head of Inter-State Company. Charles R. Peel, Gen’l Supt. Inter-State, 


The Tunnel company, as shown by Mr. Frisbie’s state- mer even more graphic than that of bare figures the rapid 
ment, now has upwards of 23,000 telephones working, while progress of the system. 
there are 37,000 contracts in addition now on file awaiting Undoubtedly the local business in Chicago will be the 
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Last Link, at Aurora, of Chain Which Will Give Two Million Independent Subscribers Chicago Connection. 
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first to feel the stimulus of the outside connection. The 
clearness of the transmission, the reasonable rates and the 
speed of the Independent service all appeal to the man who 
has business to transact over the telephone. Every facility 
of the Tunnel company’s organization, therefore, will be 
called into play to enable it to keep pace with the certain 
and rapid increase in the number of applications for the in- 
stallation of instruments. 





Elbert Hubbard Writes in Chicago Examiner on “The Age 
of the Business Man.” 

The Hon. Mark Antony made a little speech at the fureral 
of the late Julius Caesar, wherein he paid great compliment 
to his subject, writes Elbert Hubbard in the Chicago Exam- 
iner. 

Among other pleasant things reported by the press, Mr. 
Antony said: “He brought many captives to Rome whose: ran- 
soms did the general coffers fill.” 

Julius Caesar knew only one way to make money, and that 
was to hold somebody up. He knew how to use the taxing 
power of the state, and if the parties taxed did not respond 
he knew how to go after them and collect the amount due. 

He fined one concern in Gaul twenty-nine million sesterces, 
and collected it on a body attachment, vulgarly called kidnaping. 

Julius Caesar was a lawyer, and a lawyer knows only one 
way to make money—and that is to get yours. 

The business man of to-day is a creator, a builder and an 
economist. He who thinks otherwise is a Marxian Socialist 
and a small-bore-petty diplodocus. 

The only way to make money is to render a service for hu- 
manity; to supply something that people want, and to carry 
things from where they are plentiful to where they are needed. 

He who confers the greatest service at the least expense is 
the man whom we will crown with honor and clothe with 
riches. 

Any other policy is running on its rinf“on the high clutch, 
headed for the cliff. 

We live in an age of business. 
a science. 

There is only one sin, and that is waste. 

And disuse and misuse are both forms of waste. 

The best brains of the world are at work now endeavoring 
to eliminate lost motion and take up the economic slack. 

The men who are making the biggest fortunes are making 
their money out of by-products. 

That is to say, the thing that was once thrown away and 
discarded is now being coined into cash, 

Half of the population in America is engaged in farming. 
Farming is a primal need, because we get our food out of the 


Economics is fast becoming 


soil. 

Next to food, love is the second requisite, and no man is 
loving, lovely or lovable who is on half-rations. 

Richard Cobden put this concisely when he said: “The ra- 
tio of marriages keeps pace with the price of corn.” Only well 
fed people are capable of love, and a corn-fed’ product is al- 
ways prosperous. 

Next to farming in importance comes transportation, because 
a thing has to be at a certain place at a certain time in order 


to possess value. The railroads bridge time and annihilate 


space. 
The third most important thing in the world is manufactur- 


ing, which is taking raw products and combining them into 
forms of use and beauty. 

The fourth most important thing is distribution. Our great 
cities are centers where vast warehouses are located, and these 
warehouses gather together the products of the farm, tlie fac- 
‘tory, the mine and the sea, and distribute them to the millions 
who need them. 

The fifth most important thing in the world is banking. The 
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banker is one who takes the savings of the people and loans 
out again a certain percentage of these savings to the people 
who can use money to make more money. Statistics show 
that with a fair capital to start on, the banker can safely 
loan out 85 per cent. of his deposits and at all times stand 
ready to meet the checks of his customers. 

Banking is a great move in economics, as it keeps money ac- 
tive instead of allowing it to be stored away in the ginger jar 
and in the unsafe and unsanitary clock, where the mice and 
cockroaches do congregate and thieves break through and steal 
you to a standstill. 

The sixth most important thing in the world is advertising, 
and advertising is telling who you are, where you are and what 
you have to offer the world in the way of service or com- 
modity. The only man who should not advertise is the man 
who has nothing to offer, and such a person is a dead one— 
whether he knows it or not. For him, Charon’s mudscow is 
grating on the sands, and the boom of the surf can be heard 
just beyond the harbor bar. 





The Value of the Telephone in An Emergency. 

The following experience is told in the last numer of 
the Atlanta Phone Register: 

“A neighbor rushed in to the home of an Atlanta sub- 
scriber about a week ago and begged to use the Atlanta 
telephone. ‘Of course,’ continued the subscriber, ‘I was 
glad to help her out, and then she called for the home 
of one of the county police officers. She found the officer 
at home, and after considerable conversation, hung up the 
telephone and turned with a very much relieved expression 
on her face. 

“Then she explained that she had already called up the 
headquarters only to find that the particular officer patrol- 
ing her district had gone home to dinner. It was of the 
greatest importance that she talk with him at once, and the 
Atlanta telephone made this possible. The occasion of her 
anxiety was too personal to be repeated, but the next day 
she returned to my house to again thank me, and stated 
that owing to her being able to communicate with the 
officer immediately, some stolen articles had been recovered 
and, what meant a great deal more to her, an innocent 
party whom she had suspected was saved the humiliation 
of an arrest and she was saved the embarrassment of a 
most awkward explanation.’ ” 

Telephone managers cannot be too energetic in impress- 
ing the emergency value of the telephone upon subscrib- 
ers and good prospects. 

The Atlanta Phone Register is a live paper which A. B. 
Conklin, general manager of the Atlanta Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., issues to keep his subscribers in touch with 
the progress in the company. The last issue contains a 
list of about 200 new telephones added during the month of 


July. 





Cumberland Buys Tennessee Company. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., recently announced the purchase of the sys- 
tem of the Alabama Long Distance Home Telephone Co., 
in the territory north of Nashville. This includes 600 miles 
of wire and 100 miles of poles, with chief connections at 
Clarksville and Springfield, Tenn. 





Manitoba Government Extensions. 

The Manitoba government has installed two new ex- 
changes, one at Basswood and the other at Carman. Car- 
man has 200 local and 268 rural subscribers. A new line 
is being built from Russell, Man., north to the town of 
Roblin. It is expected that this will be extended on to 
the Saskatchewan boundary to Togo, Sask. 














Big Business 
Professional Directors—Unrest Among Big Corporations—Big Business Now in Its Brightest Day 
By J. C. Kelsey 


One great trouble in big business has been from directors 
who do not direct. A big bank fails. We claim that the 
directors either have not met or have not heard of this 
loan or that deal prior to its ruin of the bank. 


There is a bunch of directors in New York who certainly 
must be too busy to do anything else. 

Either they are extraordinary in brain force and physical 
energy, or they do not attend to business. 


Following are a few financial gentlemen who might manage 
to make a living out of directors’ fees: 

W. C. Brown, director in 96 corporations. 

W. H. Newman, director in 95 corporations. 

F. S. Underwood, director in 83 corporations. 

W. K. Vanderbilt, director in 76 corporations. 

J. P. Morgan, director in 65 corporations. 

W. K. Vanderbilt, Sr., director in 62 corporations. 

E. T. Statesbury, director in 62 corporations. 

Geo. F. Baker, director in 58 corporations. 

Chauncey Depew, director in 53 corporations. 

H. E. Huntington, director in 50 corporations. 

Anthony Brady, director in 50 corporations. 

Elbert Gary, director in 45 corporations. 

Wm. Rockefeller, director in 44 corporations. 

Edwin Hawley, director in 40 corporations. 

George Gould, director in 39 corporations. 

James Stillman, director in 39 corporations. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, director in 28 corporations. 

Robert Lovett, director in 26 corporations. 

Charles Steele, director in 25 corporations. 

August Belmont, ‘director in 24 corporations. 

Norman Ream, director in 24 corporations. 

J. J. Astor, director in 14 corporations. 

J. J. Hill, director in 11 corporations. 

Thomas Ryan, director in 3 corporations. 

John D. Rockefeller, director in 1 corporation. 


The first three are but hired men and have to work for 
a living. 

The lowest in the list is none other than our old friend 
John D. Rockefeller. 

He had no time to direct any other concern than Standard 
Oil. 

And he apparently succeeded. 

This list of directors shows the attempt of New York to 
keep the earth on Wall Street. 

They seem to be getting frightened. 

They are croaking—and talking for the first time in history. 


Competition breeds every disease. 

Of course capital dreads competition more than Asiatic 
cholera. 

It is a bogie just as silly as the fear of ghosts. 

They can’t explain it. 


I cannot help but compare iNew York and Philadelphia. 
One a city of competition and the other a victim of monopoly. 

Philadelphia has been denied a seaport or deep water way 
for years. 

New York interests have successfully opposed it. 

Philadelphia has ten dollars in real money to New York’s 
one. 


All good finance is done in Philadelphia. They can furnish 


the money. 

“But New York wants you to furnish the money and give 
them 51 per cent. for their name, reputation and experience. 

Philadelphia is a slave to the Pennsylvania railroad 
monopoly. 

A city of nearly 2,000,000 and through trains only pause 
in her outskirts. 

You cannot get a berth at Philadelphia for Chicago because 
New York gets the first chance. 





Monopoly never fails. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the great railroad of the 
world. 

But Philadelphia gets nothing because it is a victim of 
monopoly. 


Capital fears competition. 

Because capital has sons, sons-in-law and other relatives to 
support. 

Raised in luxury and without early training, they cannot 
stand the gruelling grind of business. They must be provided 
with snaps. 


Capital breeds incompetents because it neglects to teach 
the children of its doubtful benefits how to work. 


No wonder there is a worry about big business. 

Not long ago I visited a place where a wealthy family 
built a great lumber mill and a 250 mile railroad to order. 

Then they calmly put their family to work. They played 
golf and travelled extensively. 

Soon the business lost $1,000 per day and was growing 
worse. 

A man who knew how to work was hastly called in and, 
in a few weeks, he turned the ebbing tide of $1,000 per day 
into a flowing tide of $1,000. 

That family hates lumber competition seriously. 

They would like to see the government set prices and tell 
their competitors to quit. They do not like Congress. Like 
Perkins, they believe that Congress is the foe of business 
progress. 





It is funny to read the veiled threats. 

A financial writer from New York says men of great 
means are being deterred from entering upon new under- 
takings because of these moves so inimical to business. 

I fail to see where business has been hurt by any act of 
Congress. 

It will keep. 

The confidence of men of large means means nothing. 

Nothing can go ahead without the investing confidence 
of small investors. 

The wealth of men of large means is largely on paper, 
while the wealth of the small investor is in cash. 

Give them a chance and business will boom. 


Getting back to men who are directors of nearly 100 
corporations, can you see any of that “ruthless competition” 
mentioned by George W. Perkins? 

Not a bit. 
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Competing with Standard Oil was at one time a ruthless 
game—for you, but not for John D. 

Competing with Bell at one time was a ruthless garhe. 

They burned your telephones on the public square quite 
ruthlessly. 


No one believes in ruthless competition. 

I have never seen any. 

We all believe in the right to engage in any business we 
see fit. 

The Bell company always took the ground that we were 
interlopers. 

That was its mistake. 
of the movement. 

It will have to do it. And it will cost the Bell interests 
millions and eventual ruin if they do not. 


It should recognize the belligerency 


Just to show how weak the tenure of universalism is, I 
want to give you an instance. 

It’s one of a fine farming community, with a town of 
3,000 people in its midst. 

The Bell people bought out every thing in 
gratified their usuai ambition for monopoly. 


town and 


The 500 farmers had free city connections. 

The Bell company, after a time, charged the farmers 
thirty cents a month for rural switching charges. 

Reasonable, too. What happened? 

Town and county joined hands and raised $30,000 to build 
a new telephone plant in that town and connect their farm 
lines. 


The Bell company, facing a total loss, promptly prepared to 
move out. 


The failure to recognize the local issue factor of a telephone 
enterprise will ruin the Bell company. 


Universalism, or monopoly, is not probable: it is not even 
remotely possible. 


I recognize that big business interests are growing bigger 
and are harder to float every year. : 

They are not making money and they know it. 

That is why they are so desperate. 


They do not want to admit defeat and will fight on until 
the receiver takes them. 


I see no promise ahead for big business in any form 


Look at George Westinghouse. 

As long as he was a small manufacturer and turned out 
staple goods he was happy. 

But when he got to selling $30,000,000 a year, he got to 
losing money without knowing it. 

And losing money has but one penalty. 

George Westinghouse suffered it. He was fired from his 
own shop. 

By the way, George Westinghouse testified that his expenses 
were nearly $70,000 a month. 

Here it is again. Capital made useless family connections. 
It caused an industrious man to go over his head. It caused 
him to live beyond his means. 


Big business plays some funny tricks. 


It takes so long to count the losses that they are not 
found out. : 


It blinds big creditors’ eyes and they push the small business 
man. 


It is a great bluff. 
But its losses eventually work awful ruin. 
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Let no one be deceived by the power of big business. 
Big business is at its maximum. It has scared the people 
and bluffed our presidents. 


In 1907, where did they rush the government money? 

To New York, but no where else. 

President Roosevelt was a friend of the people, but he 
loved big business more. 

He broke the law of the nation in permitting the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron merger. No he is trying to explain. 


Every time Gen. Lew Wallace tried to explain his action 
at Shiloh, he had a mess of it. 

The sainted ex-president had better keep quiet. 
makes it worse. 


He only 


It is now known that Grant and Schley were in no danger 
of failure. 


But Theodore Roosevelt acted just as a hired man of 
Morgan would have done. 

It is ridiculous for anyone to be afraid of Morgan, or 
anyone else. 

It is ridiculous for any man to break tne law, especially 
the President of the United States, who is sworn to administer 
it. 

Men are cowards. That is their strongest 
Worshiping the golden calf makes them cowards. 

That little act of the Isrealities is still on deck. 

Moses destroyed the calf but did not kill the germ. 

Its worship blinds judges, politicians, presidents and all. 
It gets the respect of courts, caucuses and executive chambers. 


tendency. 


How in the world could the people be hurt by a bankers’ 
panic? 

Theodore Roosevelt made a fatal error. 
not a good one. 

No one suffered in the panic of 1907 but suckers who 
borrowed too much money, and who were trying the dizzy 
pathway of frenzied finance. 


His excuse was 


We, who live in Chicago and New York, are too much 
inclined to take financial matters seriously. 

The resident of the small town and the farmer out in the 
productive communities go right along in the even tenor 
of their way. 


Things are not going to the dogs for the sensible man who 
saves a little money and invests it in his own business. 

Big business need not frighten anyone. 

This talk about competition will not change any plan. 

We.-do not want mediocrity, stagnation and decay. 

We do not want to stop improvement, nor do we want 
ambition to die. 


All that a man needs in this world is courage and common 
sense. That is not handed down by millionaire grandfathers. 

With courage men will always compete and strive to im- 
prove. 

With common sense they will not be led into false positions 
and suffer ruin. 


When J. P. Morgan dies, look for a big scramble. 

He is the last of the great kings. 

He has lived in the brightest day of big business. 

When he dies, the great prop of big business will be miss- 
ing. And the government will once more belong. to the 
people. 


Do these directors direct? 


Moral: 











Telephone Plays Spectacular Part in Mine Accident 


Within Fifteen Minutes After Man Buried Ninety Feet Deep by Cave-in is Reached by Drill, Joplin (Mo.) Home 
Establishes: Telephone Connection Between Himself and Invalid Mother—Newspaper Also 
Secures Telephone Interview—Other Apparatus Guides Rescuers 


HE telephone played a leading 
part in a thrilling and dramatic 
happening a few days ago. The 
occasion was the entombing of 
a miner, Joseph Clary, in a drift 
of the White Oak zinc mine 
near Joplin, Mo. Clary was 
caught by a cave-in on a Sunday 
morning and was imprisoned until Wednesday. For three 
days and three nights he was held in a small space, some 
ninety feet below ground, while heroic efforts were being made 
on the surface to reach him. 

The rescue party started 
immediately to drill a hole, 
hoping to strike the old drift 
in which Clary was penned, 
in order to ascertain if he 
was alive, as well as to sup- 
ply him food and air in case 
he was found and life re- 
mained. Four holes were 
bored before the drill finally 
broke through into Clary’s 
prison where, in the intense 
darkness, he could locate 
the hole and shout to the 
party on top of the ground 
that he was safe. 

As soon as communica- 
tion was established with 
Clary, the telephone took the 
center of the stage. The 
management of. the Joplin 
Home (Independent) Tele- 
phone Co. had arrangements completed so that, the instant 
Clary was located, wires could be let down the drill hole and 
he be placed in immediate touch, by telephone, with his fam- 
ily. This was accomplished within fifteen minutes from the 
time the fourth and final bore was made. A common bat- 
tery test set, connected with 500 feet of twisted pair wire, 
was lowered into the hole. This was attached to a suburban 
trunk line, and, a few minutes l:.ter, Clary was talking with 
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Home Employe, After Rescue, With Instrument and Wire Used. 





his invalid mother at home. Food and drink were lowered 
to him and large gangs of men relieved each other in digging 
away the caved-in earth and timbers. At noon he was res- 
cued, apparently none the worse for his experience. 

Another interesting feature of the incident in which the 
telephone figured was its employment by the Daily Globe to 
secure an interview with the buried miner while he was still 
underground. The connection with the Globe was arranged 
as soon as Clary had talked with his mother and the news- 
paper printed what is believed to be the first interview ever 
secured under such conditions. 

Not only did the company place Clary in touch with his fam- 
ily and the press, but it also 
installed a common battery 
set at the shaft, connected 
with the drill rig, to enable 
the miner to guide his res- 
cuers in their labors. The il- 
lustrations which accompany 
this article show the general 
scene of the accident, and 
the telephone company’s 
linemen taking down the 
wires after Clary had been 
taken out. 


The enterprise of the 
Home Telephone Co. in so 
promptly meeting this un- 
usual emergency received 
general commendation from 
the public and the press. The 
Globe said, editorially: “The 
Globe _ congratulates the 
Home Telephone Co. on the 
alertness which established telephone connection with Joseph 
Clary while imprisoned in the drift, enabling him to talk 
with his aged mother and, afterwards, to get into communi- 
cation with the world generally. 

“We suppose the telephone conversation between the Globe 
and Mr. Clary, as reported in yesterday’s issue, is unique in 
journalistic history. The credit for it belongs entirely to the 
Home Telephone Co., that saw an opportunity to bring into 





Scene of Accident at Missouri Mine, Where Joplin Home Reached Entombed Miner With Telephone. 
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touch with his friends a prisoner in a dungeon ninety feet 
below the earth’s surface, and seized that opportunity. 
“You'll have to doff your hat to the ‘managing editor’ of 
the Home Telephone Co.” 
TELEPHONY is indebted to the thoughtfulness of E. R, Hart- 
man and A. F. Adams, of the Home company, for the details 
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Linemen Removing Wires From Drilling Rig. 


of this occurrence and the photographs which illustrate it. 
The Joplin Home is one of the Gary System of Independent 
plants and has, in this instance, as it has in many others, 
lived up to the reputation of the Gary companies to accom- 
plish things that count. 





Rural Companies Rapidly Building Up in New England — 
Bell Whale Wants Them to Play Jonah. 

Although the farmers of New England are far behind 
those of the middle west in their use of the telephone, there 
has been an awakening during the past five or six years, 
and they have now built so many lines of their own that 
they are not only getting something approaching the kind 
of service they need, but are attracting a great deal of at- 
tention at monopoly headquarters. 

A Maine subscriber to TELEPHONY forwards the following 
letter sent out by the local branch of the Bell telephone 
company, which indicates the method used to get in touch 
with the rural line owners, and also the extensive Inde- 
pendent development which exists in a comparatively small 
section of the state of Maine: 


To Those Interested in Telephone Development : 

The growth and prosperity of any community de- 
pends upon three things, viz: production, transportation 
and communication. Without production, either in agri- 
cultural or manufacturing lines, there can be no great 
development of any kind. Given production in the full- 
est, only the immediate local necessities can be pro- 
vided for unless transportation facilities are adequate to 
handle and deliver the produce of the community. 

Given production and transportation, the problem 
remains unsolved and the business of the community at 
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a standstill until the means of quick and easy communi- 
cation is provided. The ancient method was by letter, 
the more modern, the telephone and telegraph. 

Modern methods demand speed. Crops must be sold 
when the purchaser demands. They must be delivered 
at earliest possible moment to far distant points. Per- 
ishable food products must not perish in transit. The 
producer must be in touch with the market centers in 
order to profit by the daily transactions. The market 
changes over night. Letters are too slow. Telephone 
and telegraph facilities must be in every business place 
and in the home of every farmer who is dependent upon 
the outside world for his markets. 

Unless the business man avails himself of these 
modern methods, he limits the possibilities of trade and 
in consequence his own revenue. How important, then, 
that the system of telephones in each community be 
amade adequate to the trade requirements of the com- 
munity served. How essential that it not only be made 
to cover the local community itself, but that by trade 
agreements with other companies covering different 
territory, it be enabled to place its subscribers in direct 
communication with the buying, trading and social 
public of other towns, cities and states. The problem is 
not complicated. It is being worked out from day to 
day right here in the state of Maine, and to the ad- 
vantage of everybody concerned. 


The Maine Telephone & Telegraph Co. with some 
3,500 subscribers of its own is the medium of a 
larger communication, to smaller companies. At the 


present time it connects with thirty-five companies 
doing business in this particular section. These com- 
panies have over 3,000 subscribers. The Maine Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. also connects with the long 
distance lines of the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., thus affording not only to its own subscribers, but to 
all subscribers of connecting companies, the service over 
these long-distance lines, which have direct connection with 
350,000 subscribers located in the New England states. 
Those who enjoy this service do not seem to think that it 
can possibly do injury to their business; in fact, they have 
demonstrated the fact that such connection and such service 
is a positive benefit. 

In Franklin, Somerset and Oxford counties there are 
about 1,700 subscribers of so-called Independent com- 
panies. Their service is entirely local. They do not 
connect with long-distance lines of any company. Their 
subscribers are not permitted the privilege and con- 
venience of talking outside from their own telephones. 
They must go to the nearest pay station of this com- 
pany, or if their business is sufficient to warrant, pay 
yearly rental for a second telephone. Is it a reasonable 
condition? Is it satisfactory to the patrons of the local 
companies? Owing to this unnecessary limitation, the 
community served is not getting the fullest development 
possible and is not taking advantage of modern business 
opportunities. 

The Maine Telephone & Telegraph Co. has expressed 
a willingness to meet the situation in a_ practical 
way by direct connection and upon the most favorable 
to the local companies. Is it not time for the stock- 
holders of these companies to consider the needs of the 
community in which they live and by actual trial of 
some working arrangement for the interchange of their 
business demonstrate the success or failure of the 
proposition. 

TELEPHONY’S correspondent who sent in this letter writes: 


I thought you might be interested in a circular which 
the Bell interests are sending to stockholders of the 
farmers’ lines in Somerset, Franklin and Oxford coun- 
ties, Maine. The farmers’ lines connected with the 
Northeastern Telephone Co., until that company went 
to the same place that Jonah did. I did not suppose five 
years ago that the proud whale would ever even look at 
a hayseed Jonah, but it appears he has his eye on one 
now. The fact is the farmers’ lines are making a steady 
growth and getting in on the whale’s feeding ground. 





HOW ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHS? Nearly everybody 
has a photograph taken some time or other. Remember 
TELEPHONY with a print of YOUR latest, add a few 
details regarding yourself, and let your fellows in the tele- 
phone field know what you look like. They know what you 
are doing, lots of them. Give them a chance to “get a line” 
on your personal appearance. Send us the photograph. 












The Meaning of Terms Used in Valuation Proceedings’ 


In these Days of Commission Control, Engineers and Owners Must Agree on the Essential Elements of a Valuation— 


The Following Carefully Prepared Definitions of Such Items as Depreciation, Cost of Reproduction, 
Etc., are a Step Toward a Substantial Basis for Agreement 


By Henry Floy 


Depreciation, like perpetual motion, implies constant action; 
but only in this are they alike, for as the practitioner knows, 
depreciation is an inexorable reality while perpetual motion is 
but an alluring chimera. Webster defines “depreciation” as 
the “act or state of lessening the worth of,” and in this sense 
it will be used by the writer regardless of the source or method 
of worth reduction, or by what means it may or may not be 
removed. The term “amortization has been used somewhat 
indiscriminately for depreciation, but it should properly be ap- 
plied only to the laying aside of funds at a uniform rate for 
the ultimate replacement of capital investment; and in this 
sense alone will be used by the author. 

Depreciation has been used to mean: 

1. The annual amount, expressed, as a percentage or in dol- 
lars, that should be laid aside to renew or replace the article 
in question at the time of its abandonment. In this use of 
the term, the loss of worth, which can be made good or re- 
placed through ordinary maintenance or repairs, is not includ- 
ed as a part of depreciation, but is provided as a part of the 
regular operating expenses. This, until comparatively recently, 
was the more common use of the term depreciation which was 
applied particularly to renewals and replacements. Used in 
this sense, the term “depreciation” is somewhat academic and 
theoretical, and may or may not represent any actual financial 
outlay. 

“Depreciation does not represent actual expenditure but 
the amount properly reserved to offset the loss in value oc- 
curring to the operating plant.’’* 

2. The annual amount expressed, as a percentage or in dol- 
lars, that should be laid aside to renew or replace the article 
in question at the time of its abandonment, plus the annual 
expense of maintenance and repair expended in removing such 
part of depreciation as is practicable and good economy. This 
then includes all classes of “lessening of worth” and is the 
application of the term preferred by the writer and used by 
the New York Public Service Commissions in their rules for 
uniform accounting: 


“The next important step to be taken by the corporation 
is to determine what amount should be set aside month by 
month to cover wear and tear, obsolescence and inadequacy 
—repairs, renewals, replacements and other depreciation.”+ 


3. The total amount—it may be the sum of several years 
of depreciation—expressed in a percentage or in dollars, that 
must be deducted from the “original cost” or the “cost to re- 
produce new” in order to obtain the present vale. The de- 
termination of the amount of depreciation at a given time, in 
connection with the valuation of a property, is merely the sum- 
mation of the annual accrued amounts of deterioration, which 
from the time of installation, have been continuously reducing 
the worth of the property, less such value as has been restored 
by expenditures for wear and tear, replacements and renewals. 

Physical Value. This expression is usually recognized to 
represent those elements of cost incurred in installing and 
putting the physical property in a condition to begin operation. 
It includes primarily, “those things which are visible and 





*Cunningham vs. Chippewa Falls Water Works & Lighting 
Company, Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 

tReport of the Commission adopted December 8, 1908, in the 
matter of “Uniform Systems of Accounts for Public Service 
Corporations.” 





_ *Abstract of a paper presented at the Convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, Chicago, June, 1911. 
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tangible, capable of being inventoried ;”+ but secondarily, cer- 
tain non-physical changes “which are an inseparable part of the 
cost of consumption but which do not appear in the inventory 
of the completed property.”+ These secondary values which 
are to be included as a part of the physical property are ex- 
penditures for such items as: 

1. Engineers’ and architects’ fees, including cost of design 
and testing all construction and equipment, etc. 

2. Administration expenses chargeable to construction, in- 
cluding superintendence, inspection, accounting, salaries of offi- 
cers and clerks, consents of authorities and property owners 
for temporary work or use, legal expenses, rent, printing, store- 
room expenses, etc. 

3. Provision for various incidentals and contingencies, in- 
complete inventories, unforeseen requirements, etc., which prac- 
tical experience has shown to be necessary. 

Development Expenses, Intangible or Overhead Values. 
one of these terms is generally used to include certain expenses, 
which, while a necessary part of the complete cost of a going 
property, are not costs inherently a part of the construction 
of the physical property, as such. 

Development expenses generally cover most or all of the 
following expenditures: 

1. Legal and other expenses of preliminary promotion, in- 
corporation and organization, procuring consents of property 
owners, condemnation proceedings, obtaining franchises, con- 
sents and certificates from public service corporations and 
other public bodies, title examinations and insurance. 

2. Technical expenses in connection, with preliminary work, 
surveys, expert estimates, etc. 

3. Interest on capital and bond issues, wages of superin- 
tendence and administration not chargeable to construction 
ordinarily necessary in connection with putting a property in 
going order; and also sometimes the deficiency in operating 
expenses and taxes until the property is put on a paying basis. 

4. Taxes of various amounts including corporation tax, 
mortgage tax, real estate tax, personal property tax, capital and 
state tax, franchise tax, etc., which must be provided and paid 
until the property is completely a “going concern.” 

5. Discounts on securities, brokerage or other customary 
and necessary expenditures in connection with financing such 
an undertaking and marketing securities. 

6. Reasonable promotion profit, possibly also compensa- 
tion for risk of capital, estimated at 5 to 10 per cent of the 
cash investment. 

Development expenses are not ordinarily depreciated in the 
same way as the physical property, though some authorities 
have indicated such procedure is: proper. Development ex- 
penses may well be amortized, but the rate of such amortiza- 
tion has no necessary connection with the rate of depreciation 
of the physical property. The rate of amortization of develop- 
ment expenses might well be based on the life of the securi- 
ties, for example, 50 years, whereas the depreciation of the phy- 
sical property would have to be based on its rate of deteriora- 
tion through life, which the Wisconsin commission reports 
to average for electric lighting properties, 17.46 years, tele- 
phone plants 11.24 years, and electric railways, 18.02 years. 


Any 





+“Valuation of Public Service Corporations Property,’ by H. E. 
Riggs, Proceedings American Society of Civil Engineers, Novem- 
ber, 1910. 
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Original Cost. As the term indicates, this refers to the 
actual amount of money paid for the physical property includ- 
ing original construction plus all. additions since that time. 
Original cost should be shown in the books of corporations, 
but is not always there obtainable. In making deduction for 
depreciation all authorities agree that the value of any property 
that has been abandoned or discarded should be entirely writ- 
ten off, unless possibly the earnings have been so small as to 
preclude doing so at once without unfairness to the stock- 
holders or bankruptcy to the corporation. 

Cost to Reproduce New, or Cost of Reproduction. These 
terms, so much in evidence nowadays, refer to an estimated 
value based on the cost of reproducing the physical property 
new, on the basis of prices current at the time of estimate— 
prices that fluctuate considerably are averaged for five years 
preceding—and is made up to include everything that can be 
inventoried regardless of original cost, age, service value or 
present condition as effected by depreciation. 

Scrap Value. All physical property unless offset in whole or 
in part by cost of removal, has a certain scrap or junk value 
beyond which there is no depreciation, hence physical property 
can only deteriorate until it reaches its scrap value. This 
value is simply the fair market price that a purchaser will pay 
for the property in its disintegrated condition. If a property 
consisting of its several elements is usable not as junk but 
as serviceable property elsewhere, a higher price than scrap 
value is obtainable, and this worth has been characterized as 
“salvage value” or “minimum going value.” 

Wearing Value. If from the cost—taken on whatever basis 
is determined to be the correct one—there is substracted 
“scrap” or “salvage” value of given physical property, the re- 
mainder is a value known as “wearing value,” which will 
deteriorate more or less rapidly and entirely pass away, as re- 
gards the installation being considered, at the expired life of 
said property, which life ceases through age, inadequacy, ob- 
solescence or sudden damage. 

Service Value. Physical property, honestly and intelligently 
purchased with a view to its suitableness for the service in- 
tended, aside from some hidden defect or untoward accident, 
maintains its original value practically throughout its life ex- 
cept for such deterioration as results from wear and tear or 
deferred maintenance. The life of the property may expire 
normally through age or prematurely through inadequacy or 
obsolescence but these two latter classes of depreciation de- 
velop quickly so that for the larger part of the time used, the 
service value of property will approximate original cost. Ser- 
vice value must not be confounded with going value. Serv- 
fce value results from the use of the property in the place and 
for the purpose for which it was intended. Going value may 
or may not accrue in addition to, and, over-and-above serv- 
ice value. Going value relates to establishment of earnings 
while service value exists regardless of earnings. 


Present Value. This expression refers to the estimated 
worth of the physical property as it exists at the period being 
considered. It may have one of several values, some purely 
academic and artificial as explained more fully hereafter, de- 
pending on what application is made of the theory of depre- 
cition and therefore, present value always needs some qualifi- 
cation or explanation as to the sense in which the term is 
used. The more frequent application of the term is to that 
value obtained by deducting from “original cost” or “cost to 
reproduce new,” the accrued depreciation, whith may be 
either absolute depreciation or the sum of both absolute and 
theoretical depreciation. Though usually so, “present value” 


does not necessarily include a deduction from cost to cover 
deterioration as is illustrated in the valuation of the Texas 
railroads made by the commission of that state, where no 
deduction from cost of reproduction was made on account of 
existing wear and tear or normal deteroration. 
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Appreciation as well as depreciation must be considered in 
‘determining “present valtie” as indicated by the supreme 
court. ; 

“And we concur with the court below in holding that the 
value of the property is to be determined as. of the time 
when the inquiry is made regarding the rates. If the prop- 
erty, which legally enters into the consideration of the 
question of rates, has increased in value since it was 
acquired, the company is entitled to the benefit of such 
increase.’’* 

“Original cost” or “cost of reproduction new,” 
tion with depreciation of the physical property inventoried is 
quite generally used in determining present value, but in this 
connection it is interesting to note the unique opinion of the 
fowa Supreme Court, which in view of the numerous decisions 
of other courts can hardly be considered a safe precedent to 
follow: 

“The contention illustrated how inequitable would be 

a rule arbitrarily fixing the value as that for which a sys- 
tem might be replaced. Aside from this being impractical 
it may safely be said that there is hardly an enterprise 
of this character which, were it destroyed, would be re- 
stored as it was before. In ascertaining values in this 
way, the worth of a new plant of equal capacity, efficiency 
and durability, with proper discounts for defects in the old 
and depreciation for use, should be the measure of value 
rather than the cost of exact duplication.”+ 

In estimating “present value” it is perhaps unnecessary to 
state that “second hand,” “scrap” or “forced sale” values are 
not the “fair values” to be considered in connection with a 
“going concern.” This has been repeatedly affirmed by the 
courts, as indicated, for example, by the following decision 
from the supreme court of Maine. 

“Now what is the property which the district has taken 

by power of eminent domain? In the first place it is a 
structure, pure and simple, consisting of pipes, pumps en- 
gines, land rights, and water rights. As a structure, it has 
value independent of any use, or right to use, where it is a 
value probably much less than it cost, unless it can be used 
where it is, that is, there is a right to use it. Nevertheless, 
-it has value as a structure. But, more than this, it is a 
structure in actual use, a use remunerative to some extent. 
It has customers, it is actually engaged in business, it is 
a going concern. The value of the structure is enhanced 
by the fact that it is used in, and in fact is essential to, a 
going concern business. We speak sometimes of a going 
concern value as it is, or could be, separate and distinct 
from structure value—so much so for structure and 
so much for going concern. But this is not an accurate 
statement. The going concern part of it has no existence 
except as a characteristic of the structure. If no structure, 
no going concern. If a structure in use, it is a structure 
whose value is affected by the fact that it is in use. There 
is only one value. It is the value of the structure as being 
used. That is all there is of it.f 

In obtaining the depreciated value of “used or useful’ 
property, worn out or replaced inventoried material which has 
no value except for sale, may be put in at scrap or salvage 
value, unless such property is being carried merely to artifici- 
ally increase values. 

Going Value. This refers to an estimated worth recognized 
by the highest courts and ingeniously figured and allowed for 
by at least one state commission in connection with a wise 
expenditure made in increasing the business of an established 
plant. 

Judge Lurton, in the decision of the supreme court in the 
Omaha Water Works’ case, decided May 31, 1910, says: 

“The option to purchase excluded any value on account 
of unexpired franchise, but it did not limit the value to the 
bare bones of the plant, its physical properties, such as its 
lands, its machinery, its water-pipes or settling reservoirs, 
nor to what it would take to reproduce each of its physi- 
cal features. The value, in equity and justice, must include 
whatever is contributed by the fact of the connection of 
the items making a complete and operating plant. 


in connec- 





*Wilcox vs. Consolidated Gas Company, 212 U. S. Page 52. 

+Cedar Rapids Gas Light. Company vs. City of Cedar Rapids, 
120 N. W., 966. 

§99 Maine, 371. 











August 26, 1911. 


“The difference between a dead plant and a live one is 

a real value, and is independent of any franchise to go on, 

or any mere good will as between such a plant and its cus- 

tomers. That kind of good will as suggested in Wilcox 
vs. Consolidated Gas Co. (212 U. S., 19), is of little 

or no commercial value when the business is, as here, a 

natural monopoly, with which the customer must deal, 

whether he will or not. That there is a difference between 
even the cost of duplication, less depreciation, of the ele- 
ments making up the water company plant and the com- 
mercial value of the business as a going concern is evident. 

Such an allowance was upheld in National Water Works 

Co. vs. Kansas City (62 Fed., 853) where the opinion 

was by Mr. Justice Brewer. We can add nothing to the 

reasoning of the learned Justice, and shall not try to. That 
case has been approved and followed in Gloucester Water 

Supply Co. vs. vs. Gloucester (179 Mass., 365, and 60 N. 

E. 977, and Norwich Gas & Electric Co. vs. Nor- 

wich (76 Conn., 565). No such question was considered in 

Knoxville Water Co. (212 U. S., 1) or in Wilcox vs. 

Consolidated Gas Co. (212 U. S., 19). Both cases 

were rate cases and did not concern the ascertainment of 

value under contracts of sale.”’+ 

The above decision of the court would imply that a dif- 
ferent valuation should be allowed and recognized in deter- 
mining rate cases, for example, as against valuations for pur- 
poses of sale. The writer can conceive of no equitable reason 
for such distinction. No investor wants to take title at one 
price and then find that his earnings are to be fixed on an- 
other and depreciated basis. Worth for rate-making purposes, 
is the only worth that the investor will consider if his earn- 
ings are to be regulated. 

Gocd Will. A monopoly, as is generally admitted, has no 
good will which can be evaluated, and the courts have sus- 
tained this view. Good will can only result where competition 
exists and the tendency of the times is to make no allowance 
for this element in a public utility valuation; it being con- 
sidered that good will belongs rather to industrial enterprises 
where its value is determined by the profitableness of the busi- 
ness; namely, capitalizing the net income. Good will has no 
value which must be considered in dealing with the subject 
of Depreciaticn. 

Franchises. As the term indicates, it is the right to “do 
business.” Formerly franchises were considered more or less 
valuable assets and in some instances, have been recognized and 
allowed for by the courts; but the present tendency, largely 
by reason of legislative enactments, is to prohibit the capitali- 
zation of franchises beyond the absolute expenditures made 
in good faith in obtaining said franchises. Depreciation of 
franchises depends on their terms and has no relation to deteri- 
oration of the physical property although the expiration of a 
franchise might easily reduce service value. 





Necessity for the Expert in Municipal Investigations. 

Aprepos of the Los Angeles Public Utility rate situa- 
tion, the ably edited California Outlook says: 

“There is just one way to obtain efficiency in work, 
whether it be a matter of running a government or build- 
ing a house; and that is to get capable and experienced 
men on the job. The theory that a man who knows noth- 
ing akout the work is likely to do as well as the man who 
has made a business of the thing all his life seems to have 
been generally accepted for years in American politics, 
but, so far as we are aware, it never prevailed anywhere 
else nor at any other time in the history of the world. 

“Now it is no part of the democratic idea to declare that 
the people are always right. They sometimes go wrong. 
Nor is it possible under any legitimate scheme of govern- 
ment to please all the people all the time, and any official 
that starts out with a theory that this is demanded of him 
will soon come to grief. No matter what some vociferous 
individuals may claim as the people’s will, it has been 
shown often enough that the American voter desires at 


+Omaha vs. Omaha Water Co., 218 U. S., 180. 
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heart that his government should be honest and efficient. 
When a city government uses the best possible means to 
find out the facts with respect to what will constitute a 
fair utility rate, it is honest; but when it does anything 
else it risks being dishonest. When a government employs 
competent help it is efficient; when it leaves things to 
politicians instead of to experts, it rapidly degenerates 
into inefficiency.” 





The Most Beautiful Operator in Michigan. 

In conversation with a representative of TELEPHONY a 
short time ago, J. F. Fitzsimmons, president of the Home 
Long Distance Telephone Co., of North Adams, Mich., 
made the statement that he had in his employ the prettiest 





Miss Clessie Corbett, Operator at North Adams, Mich. 


telephone operator in the state of Michigan. We are there- 
fore glad to be able to present to the readers of this paper 
a picture of Miss Clessie Corbett. Mr. Fitzimmons says 
“Ts it any wonder we never have a complaint on our serv- 
ice? Who would want to kick, after he got to the office and 
saw who answers his line!” And who would dare, with a 
Corbett and a Fitzsimmons to back up the service! 





A Farmer’s Way of Taking Up Slack. 

Three guesses are allowed each subscriber as to the cause 
of the remarkable condition of the line at the insulator shown 
in the photograph. It is possible that it was a “test point” 
on a rural line, or that repeated efforts of a farmer boy 
to take up slack are in evidence. 

Apparently it was taken from one of those rural lines 
whose owners have neveg learned the lesson that time is 
money and so believe that they can profitably give service 
at anywhere from $4 to $10 per year. At these low rates 
if the weak spots like that shown in the photograph become 
too numerous the cost of maintenance goes up to a figure 


a ae 


Where the Farmer Boy Practiced Lineman’s Work. 














that, added to the other expenses of running a system, spells 
a loss. The subscribers gradually drift away and the ser- 
vice is replaced by connection with the system of a commercial 
company, which then must take up the task of educating 
the subscribers to the fact that the improved service is 
only given because more money is spent ‘in- providing it. 
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How the Manitoba Government has Developed Telephone 
Service in Rrral Districts of Province. 

In an article published in the Nor-West Farmer (Winnipeg, 
Man.), F. C. Patterson, chairman of the Manitoba Govern- 
ment Telephone Commission, graphically described the 
progress made since the provincial government bought the 








One of Twenty-five Construction Camps in Manitoba. 


3ell telephone system in Manitoba, with particular reference 
to the rural lines. 


“It is only a few years ago,” Mr. Patterson wrote, “that a 
canvasser in the employ of the Bell Telephone Co. spent 
considerable time among the farmers of one of the most 


Manitoba, 
subscribers to 
telephone line that would have at 
ten miles of line construction, and 
two 


districts of 
number of 


thriving 
sufficient 


secure a 
warrant building a rural 
ten subscribers for 
the result was that only 


endeavoring to 
least 


secured, 
vigorous 


names could be 
“Later a more canvass was made, and in the 
summer of 1904 the first rural telephone service in Manitoba 
was established at Portage La Prairie, each subscriber pay- 
ing $30 per annum. The next year these twenty-five sub- 
scribers were easily increased to eighty, the farmers being 
quick to realize the value and comfort of a telephone service. 

“Today the difficulty is the inability to install telephones 
as fast as the orders are received. 

“The history of the successful effort made by the govern- 
ment to acquire the business of the Bell Telephone Co. in 


Manitoba is one familiar to all the farming communities of 
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the province. It is only necessary to point out that up to the 
end of 1907 there were 1,500 rural telephones scattered over 
the province in the most favored localities, which have since 
that time been’ increased to 10,000 telephones now installed 
in the farmers’ homes of Manitoba, due to the vigorous 
policy established by the government, together with the realiza- 
tion by the farmer himself that he cannot afford to be with- 
out a telephone at any reasonable price.” 

Commenting editorially on the article, and referring to the 
chart showing a typical instance of rural development, the 
Vor-West Farmer said: 

“Probably even those using the telephone service in that 
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Showing Rural Stations Around Holland, Man. 


vicinity will be surprised, when they examine this chart, to 
find how few farmers there are within a five or six 
mile radius of this centre who are not now using the rural 
telephone. Yet this is only a fair sample of the condition 
of things in many another rural district in the province.” 
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One of the Rural Construction Gangs of the Manitoba Telephone 











Commission Now Installing Rural Lines Throughout the Province, 























Progress in the Railway Telephone Dispatching Field 


First Article Ever Published Giving Statisttcs Showing the Actual Economy in Handling Trafffe by Telephone— 
Ingenious Adaptation of Phantom and Simplex Principles to Local Conditions— Readers of This Depart- 
ment are Invited to Contribute Accounts of Any Work of Interest to Railway Telephone Men. 


Economies of Telephone Train Dispatching. 
By John W. Barney. 


It is due solely to the comparatively recent development and 
adoption by the railways of telephone train dispatching that 
there is not yet available a collection of data showing the 
economies resulting from its use. The rapidity of the adop- 
tion of telephone dispatching may be realized when it is 
known that carefully complied statistics show that there has 
been an increase in one year’s time, of 60 per cent in the 
mileage of American railroads equipped for telephone train 
dispatching. 

The officials at the head of this service have not generally 
given attention to the collection of detailed figures, and the 
calculation of percentages regarding this service. 

They knew in a general way that traffic moves quicker 
and more smoothly under telephone dispatching than with 
the telegraph; that communication with train crews is made 
easier; and that delays, trouble or any emergericies are 
reported in much less time and more fully than with the 
telegraph. Until the necessity arises for demonstrating, in 
actual figures, the saving due to telephone train dispatching, 
they are content to feel that an improvement in the service 


dispatching and the experience has been so satisfactory that 
the managers of the road have authorized the superintendent 
of telegraph to make an addition of 639 miles to his telephone 
dispatching equipment this year. Like other superintendents 
of telegraph Mr. Williams looks to see telephone dispatching 
supersede telegraph dispatching generally. Wishing to have 
a demonstrable basis for the faith that is in him, Mr. Williams 
set about collecting some figures of the traffic on his road 
under telegraph and telephone dispatching. 

His figures related to a dispatcher’s circuit of 150 miles, 
the traffic on which was heavy in both the periods compared. 
They took into account the operation of freight trains only, 
for March, 1908, under telegraph dispatching and for March, 
1910, under telephone dispatching. The statement is here 
presented upon a time-saving basis, with only a suggestion 
of a reduction of the saving to a money value. The difference 
in physical conditions, in cost of fuel and supplies and in the 
wege scale on various roads seems to render inadvisable 
an attempt to reduce the saving to its money equivalent, with 
the expectation that it should be found generally applicable. 
This may be approximated, however, for the conditions 
obtaining on any given road. 

The actual time saved being equivalent to a certain per- 
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405757 800 3889 h. Om. 7 h. 40 m. 
308701 712 3818 h. 28 m. 8 h. 50 m. 
44490 390 1227 h. 39 m. 10 h. 46 m. 
32666 333 1125 h. 16 m. 11 h. 28 m. 
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. 261 _~—s sec. 293 ~=—s sec. 32 sec. 10.9 
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Increase in Tonnage and Decrease im Time Brought About By One Year of Telephone Dispatching. 


so manifest in one department must be reflected, in savings 
and improvements in other departments having to do with 
the movement of traffic over their lines. 

From its correspondence with users of thousands of its 
selectors on over 60 of the principal railways of the United 
States and Canada, the United States Electric Co., the 
originators of the Gill selector and developers of the telephone 
train dispatching system employing it, led to believe that at 
such time as the statisticians of the railways shall turn to 
the consideration of the economies of. telephone dispatching 
in comparison with telegraph dispatching, large savings will 
be shown in all branches of costs connected with the move- 
ment of freight by rail. 

In the first place, experience has shown that there is 
effected a reduction of the running time, among the results 
being a saving in the wages of train crews, in coal consump- 
tion, and in repairs to motive power. These summarized 
in another way mean an increased tonnage and a reduced 
cost per mile run. Other incidental and possibly secondary 
factors are a saving in the overtime of train crews and, 
owing to the use of portable train sets and siding telephones 
at points not heretofore protected, a saving in the time 
taken to report delays and in giving information of a wreck 
or trouble causing delay. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway has a telephone train 
dispatching system in operation on 426 miles, and 81 stations 
equipped for selective calling with the Gill selectors. It is 
notable as the first railway in the South to install telephone 





centage of the whole time, this percentage may be applied 
to the whole mileage. Upon the saving of mileage thus 
obtained may be calculated the savings on the basis of pay 
to enginemen, firemen, conductors and flagmen and the cost 
of fuel, giving from these sources an efficiency equal to the 
amount of money thus shown. 

The traffic on the Seaboard division under consideration 
showed, in the two years’ time, an increase, not only in the 
number of trains run, bvt in gross tonnage and particularly 
in average tonnage per train, points which it is the aim of 
good railroading to attain. But a significant fact brought 
out by the figures is that, despite the increased traffic, the 
average time between terminals shows in every instance a 
decrease under telephone dispatching. The summarized 
figures on the Seaboard Air Line, which I am permitted to 
use, are shown in the table above. 

From the wage scale obtaining in the region served by 
the Seaboard Air Line, and using the foregoing data as a 
basis, it is possible to estimate, on that single division, a 
saving value in favor of telephone operation of over $900 
per month. If a coal consumption of 140 pounds to the 
mile is assumed, with coal at $2.50 per ton, an additional 
saving value of over $800 per month on that single division 
is indicated. 

The results, however, which are generally applicable, indicate 
that with a through fréight traffic density 14.4 per cent. great- 
er in 1910 than in 1908, it was handled at a saving in time 
equal to 10.9 per cent. The saving in actual hours for 
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through freights equaled 575 hours 28 minutes and for local 
freights 70 hours 48 minutes. 

The added efficiency, on a time basis, indicates that a tele- 
phone dispatching service, under similar congested conditions, 


should pay for itself in one year’s operation. 





Wires to Be Worked at High Capacity on Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern. 

A circuit arrangement which is probably new in the rail- 
way field, and is certainly an innovation in telephone prac- 
tice, is being installed by the Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern Railway. Fig. 1 shows the general circuit layout 
of the system. 

It provides for a dispatcher’s circuit with eighteen way 
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stations, all of which may be called selectively. This dis- 


patcher’s circuit extends from Faithorn to Terre Haute, and 
is simplexed so that the two wires composing the circuit 
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single wire to’ Chicago. A third wire, extending through 
from Chicago to Terre Haute, is used for a local Morse 
circuit having 21 stations, while a composite telephone cir- 


' cuit is made up of ‘the local Morse wire and the through 


circuit including the dispatcher’s pair, which latter work as 
one conductor for the purpose of the composite. This is 
used for regular business. Switches are provided, how- 
ever, and properly wired to enable the company to use the 
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Fig. 2. The Original Circuit Layout. 

composite line’s telephones in the dispatcher’s circuit, for 
transacting regular business, in case the free side of the 
composite is in trouble. 

The original circuit layout, which has been working some 
time, consisted of three 210-lb. copper wires. For three 
years the company did all its work over two wires straight 
composite. Now the fourth wire has been strung from 
Faithorn to Terre Haute, for the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 1. Men are at work at present clearing up the joints, 
transposing, etc., and the line will soon have a practical try- 
out under service conditions. 

It is quite likely that the transposition will present a very 
interesting problem. The company is fortunate, however, in 
having no adjacent lines capable of producing inductive trou- 
bles between Chicago Heights and Terre Haute. The com- 
pany had some trouble with induction a few years ago, when 
the grounded composite line picked up howler induction from 
the neighboring circuits of other railroads running on the 
same poles near Chicago. This was cleared by making the 
lines metallic and properly transposing. It was also found 
that the composite worked better with double condensers 
across the telegraph sets. 
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August 26, 1911. 


the direction of F. H. Van Etten, superintendent of 
telegraph, who is also in charge of the company’s signal 
system. Mr. Van Etten has long been a user of the tele- 
phone, as he operated the first composite line out of Chi- 
cago on the C. & E. I., with which he was then associated. 





Telephone Dispatching Adopted in Florida. 
Telephones will be used in dispatching trains between Jack- 
sonville and Tampa by the Seaboard Air Line Railway after 
September 1. The installation of the equipment has just been 
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Fig. 3. Simplified Diagram of New Circuit Layout. 
completed. Telephones have been installed at every station 
and at most sidings along the route in specially constructed 
booths. Work will begin at once in equipping the West Shore 
line from Tampa to Sarasota and on the Orlando branch to 
Wildwood, and trains on these lines will also be operated 
by telephone within a few months. The telephone system 
will next be installed on the Atlanta division. It is stated 
that the Seaboard has fully demonstrated the efficiency of 
telephone equipment on the first and second divisions, where 
they have been in operation for two years or more. 


Atchison Orders Selector Equipment. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway has had over 
500 Gill selectors in use in its telephone train dispatching cir- 
cuits for several years past. In the extension of its dispatch- 
ing circuits the company has now placed an order with the 
United States Electric Co., of New York, for 55 Gill selector 
equipments of the local battery bell type, with dispatcher’s 
calling outfits, for the new circuits. The United States Electric 
Co. states that a gratifying feature of its business is the 
number of repeat orders for extension of railroad service, 
due to the uniformly efficient and economical operation of the 
Gill equipment. 








A Report on Electrolysis in Chicago. 

The Board of Public Efficiency, in Chicago, has issued 
a report on electrolysis of water pipes which contains 
considerable general information which will be of inter- 
est to telephone men. Among other things it cites in- 
vestigations by other cities, and gives a clear, well illus- 
trated explanation of the conditions which produce elec- 
trolytic corrosion. It recommends a comprehensive sur- 
vey with a view to remedying present conditions which 
are said to give rise to a great loss in the efficiency of 
the water distribution system owing to electrolysis. 


Physical Connéction Case in Washington Develops Some 
Rather Peculiar Phases. 

A hearing has been in progress before the Railroad Com- 
mission of Washington in regard to the application of the 
Silver Creek Home Telephone Co., for connection with 
the Bell lines at Chehalis. 

The case of the Silver Creek company is prejudiced by 
the fact that it severed connections with the Bell company 
some time ago, after a long wrangle over territory and 
commissions. It was then allowed connection with the 
Northwestern Long Distance Co., under contract, and after- 
ward established sub-stations in towns where the North- 
western had exchanges, and attempted to divert interurtan 
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business which had formerly belong to the Northwestern 
company, over the Silver Creek lines. At the hearing the 
Silver Creek company’s manager denied the existence of a 
contract with the Northwestern until it 
evidence. 

The Beil company has paralleled the Silver Creek com- 
pany’s lines since the discontinuance of relations between 
the two. Under these circumstances it is likely that the 
commission will rule against the applicant, denying the 
connection. 


was brought in 


South Dakota Connection Case to Go to Courts. 

Some time ago the Railroad Commission of South Dakota 
issued an order requiring the Beresford Telephone Co. to 
make physical connection with the lines of the North State 
Telephone Co. The,/North State company has complained 
that the connection has not been made and the matter has 
been referred to Hon. P. W. Dougherty, counsel for tie 
commission, to compel connection by mandamus proceed- 
ings. 








Obligation of Wisconsin Farmers Companies to Report. 

J. E. Messerschmidt, Wisconsin assistant attorney gen- 
eral, rendered an opinion recently upholding the con- 
tention of the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of Minong, 
Washburn county, that it need not make a report to- 
the state. The line is maintained by a few farmers who 
pay no compensation for service and such companies are 
exempted from obligation to report. 





Sleet Damage Traced to Defective Guy. 

E. E. St. Clair, of Downing, Mo., gives a helpful hint 
which can be taken advantage of now by many companies 
as a means of preventing possible great loss when severe 
winter weather sets in. The point is illustrated by a sleet 
storm picture showing what happened to Mr. St. Clair’s 
lines on “Hoodoo day,” Friday, January 13, 1911. 

Mr. St. Clair says this was the heaviest sleet storm ever 
seen in his section. The pole in the foreground, it will be 
noted, carried a guy which he says was believed to be 
heavy enough to withstand all the strain which this pole- 





Break Caused by Defective Guy. 


would ordinarily have to bear, but this sleet put an enor- 
mous load upon it. He further writes: 

“A slow steady rain fell all day, with the temperature 
just low enough to freeze it fast as it fell, and by evening 
the wires were carrying an enormous load of ice. We 
thought the guy shown in the picture would not last through 
the night and were arranging to put on an extra one when 
the strand broke, letting the cable pole swing over to the 
ground. The next pole in the lead, a 35, carrying fifty 
wires, doubled over, breaking into three pieces. 

“The next sleet storm which comes along will not find 
any of these places in our system.” 
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Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


Out in the eastern end of Allegheny county, says the 
Philadelphia Telephone News, there is a coal mine in which 
the traction power is of two kinds—electric and mule. Cars 
pulled by motor or mule move over the same rails without 
trouble except under certain circumstances. These excep- 
tions gave Jeremiah O’Rourke, the mule tender, numerous 
qualms until the day on which he chanced to ‘discover an 
electric supply house catalogue. Of course, a well-trained 
and ship-shape mule will trudge along the narrow gauge with 
the space between his ear tips at a maximum. But the 
poorly trajned mule will flap his ears, hit the trolley-wire 
and go down in a heap. Sometimes the poorly-trained mule 
fails to rise; at other times he takes the shock with true 
mulelike calmness. 

Now, since Jeremiah O’Rourke has seen the catalogue, all 
of this is changed. For this same Jeremiah ordered and 
received a dozen rolls of olive green friction tape, and now 
has a supply bound about each mule ear under his super- 
vision. Jeremiah said that the olive green tape is valuable 
in forty ways, three of which he deigned to mention: 

“It stands for my own country,” said he, “it lets the little 
dears wiggle their ears without fear or favor, and lastly, 
any inebriate who gets a sight of bay mules with green ears 
doesn’t loiter around our diggings for so very long.” 


Yesterday with the thermometer standing at 90 in the shade, 
I came across an article dealing with snow on the wires— 
and straightway I 
wished myself in Zurich 
where at times the snow 
deposit on the line is 
thirty times the weight 
of the wires. “Well, any- 
how,” I muttered, “I’d 
just like to talk over the 
wire for 15 minutes and 
get cool.” Here is a sug- 
gestion. Who will start 
a_ refrigeration  tele- 
phone line, connect it 
with the refrigerator, 
the mint julep and the 
shady veranda? 
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A young man sent 
in a query to the su- 
perintendent. “I have 
called up a young 
lady’s house twelve times tonight and each time I have 
been given the busy signal. I think this sort of service 
is abominable. How shall I proceed?” to which the su- 
perintendent replied, “I would suggest another girl.” 

















Telephone linemen meet with some amusing experiences 
while installing telephones in the rural districts, says a recent 
dispatch from San Antonio, Texas. One of the latest, which 
has its humorous side, was met with far out in the country 
between that city and Uvalde. 

A ranchman, whose nearest neighbor is nine miles distant, 
ordered a telephone put in his house. This ranchman has a 
son fifteen years old end a daughter twelve. The children 
spend much time together and are frequently away on their 
cow ponies early in the morning and do not return until dark. 
Recently, while they were away looking after outside fences 
and similar duties on the ranch, the linemen installed the tele- 
phone in the house. Returning about sundown, the boy, on 
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entering the house, noticing the instrument on the wall opposite 
the door, turned about suddenly and said to his sister: 

“Katy, dad has fixed up another scarecrow for us. You know 
the last time he made his game work. We'll fool him this 
time.” 

So, suiting the action to the word, the two youngsters 
secured an axe, chopped the wires in two, took the telephone 
down and hid it under the house, remarking as they did so: 

“When daddy goes to ring that fool thing in the morning 
about three o’clock to call us to get up, he will have another 
guess coming.” 

“Daddy” did have another guess coming, but just what hap- 
pened to the boy and girl is not a matter of record. 





L’ Envoi. 
When life’s last hello is answered and the wires are down 
in a heap, 
When the switchboard cords are twisted, and the trouble 
man’s gone to sleep, 
There’ll be silence over the country, and silence over the 


town 

And never a whisper heard at all when all of the lines are 
down. 

Then the “hello” girl will be happy, she will sit at a wire- 
less board, 

And answer the call of the angels, with never a drop or 
cord. 


She will answer the call of the masters—of Reese and 
Boursell and Gray, 

And never be cross or impatient, and never insist on pay. 

The masters will tell her the secret and then she will un- 
derstand, 

How the voice goes over the water, how the voice goes 
over the land. 

And then we will all have knowledge of the great Creator’s 


plan, 
Regardless of time and of distance, that man might talk to 


man. 





Bishop John P. Carroll, of the Catholic diocese of Helena, 
is not averse to telling a little joke at the expense of the clergy. 
The following story is credited to him: 

A priest had installed a telephone and had a branch line run 
to the home of his hired man. Terrence, who had never used 
a telephone before, had an idea that when he talked over the 
telephone he had to shout at the top of his voice. The result 
was’ that while Terry could hear the priest, he himself shouted 
so loud that the father could not understand a word. “I can’t 
hear you Terrence,” said the priest. Terry screamed louder 
than ever. “I can’t hear you,” repeated the priest. Again the 
man shouted. The priest couldn’t hear. “The old fool’s deaf,” 
said Terrence to himself in normal tones. “I heard you that 
time,” said the father. 





“The Hand that Rocks the Cradle” has been sung in every 
land; 

The hand that clips the coupons is another handy hand; 

The hand that holds four aces you may play for all its worth; 

But—the hand that plugs the switchboard is the hand that runs 
the earth. 


While doing some soliciting, a salesman called at a house 
occupied by an Irish family, on the outskirts of a city. 

Having told the woman of the house how convenient a tele- 
phone would be to her, etc., he was somewhat taken aback by 
this reply: “But, sir; I need no telephone; I have eleven chil- 


dren.” 




















From the Patent Office 


Max W. Zabel 


Composite Telephone and Telegraph System. 
O. M. Leich, Genoa, IIl., patent 999,505, Aug. 1, 1911, as- 
signed to Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, III. 
In a combined telephone and telegraph system the es- 
sential feature is that the telegraph instruments are as 
usual serially included in the line, but the telephone talking 






































circuits of the various instruments are placed in bridge 
of the telegraph relays. 

Line wire 2 carries the telegraph keys 5 and the tele- 
graph relays 1. The telephones 11 have their talking cir- 
cuits between the terminals 12 and 13, and thus the talk- 
ing circuits are in bridge of the telegraph relays and the 
combined relays and telephones are srially included in 
the line wire. The generator 35 by means of its contacts 
also includes itself serially with the line wires*in shunt of 
the impedance coil 15 when calling another telephone in- 
strument. The relay 24 has a diaphragm 25 and when alter- 
nating current passes through this relay, the diaphragm 
25 is agitated to leave its back contact 26, which thereupon 
opens a circuit so that the bell 27 may operate. 


Telephone System. 

C. A. Simpson, Chicago, Ill., Patent 998,719, July 25, 1911, 
Assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Illinois. 

A central energy system designed to eliminate the cut-off 
telay is herein described in which the line relay 
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9 when actuated in response to movement of the switch- 
hook lever directs current from the battery 10 to the lamp 


13. The circuit through the lamp is completed through 
circuit contacts 18 provided in the jacks so that when the 
plug 20 is inserted, the contact at 18 is opened and the 
lamp 13 extinguished. Upon insertion of the plug, relay 
34 is energized, but the supervisory lamp circuit 35 is not 
completed until relay 33 is energized upon the restoration 
of the receiver 7 to the switchhook lever. 





Switchboard Circuit and Exchange Apparatus. 
H. J. Roberts, Evanston, IIl., Patent 1,000,123, Aug. 8, 1911, 
Assigned to Homer Roberts Telephone Co., W. Va. 

A switchboard cord circuit arrangement is disclosed here- 
in which permits the use of any of the cord circuits in the 
switchboard for use in the interconnection of single lines 
or party lines as desired. The board is provided with the 
ordinary cord circuits and keys. Additional pairs of con- 
tact strips and additional bus bars are connected with each 
of the cord keys and which are connected to a master key 
set. The arrangement is such that the cord circuit can 
be used normally in the normal way and when used for 
party line service the said key is thrown into its locking 
position, whereafter the calling operation may be per- 
formed by the master calling set. 


Telephone System. 

H. G. Webster, Chicago, Ill., Patent 999,927, Aug. 8, 1911, 
Assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Illinois. 

A telephone system is set forth herein in which the cut 
off relay 5 is supplied with current over one of the talking 
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strands of the cord circuit. This arrangement makes it 
possible that the presence of an earth connection upon a 
line limb, external to the central office, will not cause the 
cut-off relay to be energized by current from the central 
source after the disconnection of the cord circuit. F repre- 
sents the transmission battery, and C’ represents the bat- 
tery, which serves to energize the cut-off relay. The line 
relay 3 is served with current from the battery C’. The 
features of this system will be clear from an inspection of 
the drawing. 





Ringing of Telephone Bell Frightens Away Tramp. 

The telephone very aptly came to the rescue of Miss M. 
Rosser of Aurora, Ill., while she was on duty at the X 
tower of the Burlington railroad, between Eola and Naper- 
A tramp has knocked at the door of the tower and 
asked for a drink of water. Upon being told there was no 
water there he kicked the door in. Miss Rosser, much 
frightened, screamed for help, and her calls were heard at 
the dispatcher’s office in Aurora, the receiver of her tele- 
phone having been left off the hook. The dispatchers rang 
for her office and evidently the ringing of the bell was too 
much for the tramp, as he departed hastly leaving Miss 
Rosser to thank the dispatchers for their promptness in 
answering her calls: 


ville. 
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Houston, Texas, Offers a Splendid Chance for Independents 
to Show What Good Service Really Is. 

Telephone conditions in Houston, Texas, where the In- 
dependents are putting the finishing touches to a modern 
plant, are fairly well shown by the following advertisement, 
inserted in the Houston Post by the Hardin Lumber Co., of 
that. city: 

To Our Trade:—The Southwestern Telephone Com- 
pany has been giving us such poor service that we.fear 
we are not doing justice to our trade. Several times 
every day our telephone rings and is answered imme- 
diately, but we can get no response. We can hear our 
customer talking to central and can hear central telling 
him that she is ringing us, but can make no one 
hear us. We have reported this trouble time and again, 
but to this date have been unable to get it remedied. 
We take this means of advising our customers that we 
are in our office from 6:30 a. m. to 6 p. m., and that 
when central tells you “They don’t answer,” it is the 
fault of the telephone and not the fault of our office. 
We urge you to try again, and you will usually be suc- 
cessful in your second attempt. 

E. A. Ebersole, superintendent in charge of construction 
at Houston, writes TELEPHONY: “The Hardin Lumber Co. 
is not a stockholder, nor are its officers special friends of 
anyone in this company. I do not know them personally. 
You can see from the way the advertisement reads that 
they are saying just what they think.” 


When the Sales Manager Takes a Day Off. 
When H. C. Slemin, sales and advertising manager for the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., goes 
out for a good time he usually has it. A glimpse at the string 
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H. C. Slemin Goes a’ Fishing. 


of fish which Mr. Slemin is helping carry indicates that he goes 
fishing with all the vim with which he applies himself to 
getting business for his corporation. G. C. Haigh, of New 
York City, is on the other end of the line, while the guide 
poses majestically in the rear, as guides frequently do. Mrs. 
Haigh operated the picture box. TELEPHONY is advised that, 
in two hours’ fishing, the party landed twenty-six bass, five 
pickerel and eight perch. This must be so, because Mr. Slemin 
says so himself. 





Mr. Roosevelt on Rates. 

Mr. Roosevelt closed a recent San Francisco address with a 
few remarks on the local issues which have been prominent in 
that city for the last few years. He declared that the fixing 
of a rate to be charged for any quasi-public utility should be 
the result of a judicial inquiry and not merely the adjudica- 
tion of municipal boards. These, he declared, were often 
extremely sensitive to the clamor of the voters. 
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Chinese Government Prepares to Expend Large Sums in 
Extending Telephones and Telegraphs. 

W. J. Calhoun, American minister at Pekin, China, sends 
this government the following report on telegraph and 
telephone extension in that empire: 

The Chinese telegraph administration, in view of the 
close working arrangements with the eastern extension, 
Australasia & China Telegraph Co. (Ltd.), British, and 
the Great Northern Telegraph Co. (Ltd.), Danish, on April 
10 concluded an agreement with the two last-named com- 
panies whereby it is to receive an advance of £500,000 
($2,433,250) on the foreign traffic dues of the next eighteen 
years; that is, the two companies are to have as security 
a lien on the balances payable by them on the Chinese 
telegraphs under the joint-purse agreement of July 11, 1896. 
This agreement and, in fact, all other existing agreements 
and concessions between the administration and the com- 
panies were extended to December 31, 1930, according to 
agreements signed by them August 4, 1900, and October 
27, 1900. 

It is stipulated that the money is to be utilized only for 
the development of telegraphs and telephones, and that the 
telegraphic charges on the land lines in China should be 
restricted to ten cents Mexican (four and one-third cents 
American currency) per word for all points within a prov- 
ince and fourteen cents (six cents American) per word be- 
tween all points within any two adjoining provinces. 

Any improvement and extension in telegraphic communi- 
cations and in installing systems of telephones, as those 
contemplated by this loan, should create a demand and thus 
offer a promising market for appliances of all varieties 
along the above-mentioned lines. It is hoped that American 
manufacturers and exporters interested in these classes of 
products will give this matter their prompt and earnest 
attention. It is suggested that they might find it advan- 
tageous to address directly Mr. W. P. Chow, Director Gen- 
eral Imperial Chinese Telegraphs, Shanghai, or His Ex- 
cellency Sheng Kung-pao, president of the Board of Posts 
and Communications, Pekin. 


Obituary. 

William Dunlap Sargent, manager of the Brooklyn 
branch of the New York Telephone Co., died on August 
10, at his home in Somerset, Pa. He was 66 years of age. 

Mr. Sargent began his career as a telegraph operator in 
the service of the Pennsylvania railroad, and served in the 
U. S. Mititary Telegraph Corps in 1861 to 1865. During 
the Centennial Exposition he assisted Elisha Gray in ex- 
hibiting his harmonic telegraph system. His first telephone 
position was with Thos. E. Cornish, as general superinten- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Co., of Philadelphia. He served 
with the New York & New Jersey Telephone Co., as vice- 
president and general manager; and in 1889 represented 
the American Bell Telephone Co., at the Paris exhibition. 





Communications from across the water bring news of 
the death of Elmer E. Richards of Hilo, Hawaii. Mr. Rich- 
ards was born in Ohio, and was for some years a resident of 
Lawrence, Kansas. At the age of 22 he was called to 
Hilo, Hawaii to take the management of the Hilo and 
Hawaii Telephone Co., to succeed Geo. P. Tuloch. 

Mr. Richards was well known in Hawii, and respected 
by all who knew him. He represented the Island in the 
Legislature for two years before its annexation, and was 
for several years the president of the Hilo Board of Trade. 


Walter DeMund Francis, who for the past sixteen years 
has been the purchasing agent of the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co., at New York City, died on August 15. He was 49 
years of age. 

















Practical Letters 


A Principle in Carbon Block Arresters. 

It has been the practice of telephone engineers to install 
carbon block arresters and to rely upon them to divert not 
only lightning but all currents of too high a voltage. 

In spite of certain drawbacks, their effectiveness in this 
work has established for them a firm place in every in- 
stallation. 

The thickness of the mica or other di-electric to be used 
has long. been a subject for inguiry. From a purely theo- 
retical standpoint, the distance between carbon plates should 
be as small as possible, for it is readily seen that this offers 
the greatest protection. When lightning enters a building 
on a wire two paths are open: one across the air gap of 
the carbon arrester, the other through the insulation of the 
apparatus to the framework or some other path to earth. 
Two factors unite in deciding which path the current will 
take, the ohmic resistance of each and the relative amount 
of inductance. When dealing with the latter, lightning 
usually avoids it by taking the short cut down the end of 
a coil, jumping from layer to layer or turn to turn. The 
total air gap in this path is often apparently longer than 
in the arrester, though not proportionately higher in di- 
electric strength, due to the partial conductivity of some 
insulators. 

To avoid burning out apparatus in the above manner 
many have brought the carbons as close together as pos- 
sible, using a mica from five to seven thousandths of an 
inch thick. In some cases the writer has stood beside the 
main distributing frame and heard the snapping noise caused 
by the ringing current jumping across the air gap in the 
arresters. This indicates an approach to the limit of thick- 
ness of the di-electric. 

A thin air gap has the further disadvantage of becoming 
easily clogged by dust, resulting in leaks to earth, with 
impaired and even interrupted service. For this reason 
some managers have unfortunately come to the opinion that 
arresters are a bad thing and they would rather run the 
risk of an occasional burn-out than be bothered with serv- 
ice interruptions due to grounding in the arresters. Those 
who have had experience with burn-outs, however, want all 
the protection they can get. 

The advent of the automatic system brought another fac- 
tor into the case. It was soon discovered that when the 
customary separation of carbon was used, there was con- 
siderable arcing in the central office protectors, amounting 
to. interference with the signals. It was not due to the 
battery voltage employed, which was not over 55 volts, 
while the air gap required at least 300 volts to break it 
down. Examination into the conditions will show the true 
cause. 

The drawing shows the simplified conditions during the 
operation of a switch. Normally there is a pressure of 50 
volts across the arrester gap, and no current flowing. When 
the calling device grounds the line for an impulse, cur- 
rent at once begins to flow as arrowed. This magnetizes 
the relay core and performs the work desired. When the 
circuit is broken at the calling device, the current at once 
begins to fall. This decrease in current allows the mag- 
netism in the relay to decrease also. But while the mag- 
netism is weakening it generates a voltage in the relay 
core. The voltage is active in the same direction as the 
current which produced the magnetism, following the well 
known law that induced voltages act in such a direction as 
to oppose a charge. 

Hence, we have two electromotive forces (battery and 


induced e. m. f.) both tending to prolong the current in 


from the Readers 


the relay. The induced voltage is high, and sufficient to 
jump the gap in the arrester. This allows the current in 
the relay coil to die away more slowly than is intended, so 
that the armature is not released promptly. If the next 
impulse from the calling device comes soon enough, it 
may catch the relay before it has fallen back, and so pre- 
vent the relay from giving distinct signals. 

The only way to make the system work is to increase 
the air gap in the arrester so that the induced current due 
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Wide Arrester Gap Affects Relay Operation. 


to operation will not be able to jump across. That no detri- 
mental lack of protection has resulted from this practice 
is due to the insulation of the wire in the relays. 

One may lay it down as a principle that a properly de- 
signed and constructed apparatus will stand any voltage 
which is generated within itself. More than this, as a fac- 
tor of safety, it will have sufficient insulation to withstand 
several times this voltage. 

Hence, one may safely make the air gap of the arrester 
as narrow as. will just prevent operating current trom 
jumping across, with the assurance that foreign current of 
sufficient voltage to do harm will be successfully diverted 
from the apparatus. 





Poor Transmission Would Serve Them Right! 

The item you put in TELEPHONY a few weeks ago regard- 
ing stealing batteries for automobiles has done good for 
us, as I showed it to a good many fellows who have:autos, 
and have not missed any more lately. But I have another 
way of stopping that trouble. I take the old batteries off 
the ringing machine and put them on the telephones where 
subscribers are in the habit of changing them. I find they 
will work the telephone very well but will not run a car 
at all, so they cannot use them for their machines. By 
supplying the automobile owners with these batteries we 
have not had any more trouble. 

Schaller, Ia. Chas. E. Guernsey, Megr.. 

Eden Mutual Telephone Co. 


———— 


What Did The Fisherman Get. 

J. W. Fisher, general manager of the Interstate Telephone 
Co., Ltd., at. Spokane, tells of a case of trouble caused by 
a fisherman which cost his company $12 to clear. He 
says: “A fisherman-on Lake Chatcolet, who was using a 
wooden minnow as bait, threw Mr. Fish-hook over the 
telephone lines pulling them together and short-circuiting 
all of the lines. I wish the fish-hook had caught some 
where else instead of in the toll lines, and I hope he 
didn’t get anything.” 

G. R. Boomer, of Wallace, Idaho, who sént TELEPHONY 





the item, says: “I presume in his statement ‘I hope he 
didn’t get anything, Mr. Fisher refers to fish, and not 
bait.” 


We will leave that question to our readers. 
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Record of a Notable Fishing Trip Taken by Well Known 
Cleveland Telephone Operator. 

The following article, with its accompanying cut ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Cleveland (Ohio) News. An 
air of mystery pervades the entire production, but those 
who are good guessers say that the V. P. and G. M.’s initials 
are Charles Y. McVey. 

The wonderful tonic effects of a fishing trip have just 
been demonstrated in the case of the vice-president and 
general manager of one of the big telephone companies in 
this county, says the News. 

Ten days ago the V. P. and G. M. left Cleveland in a 
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Pictorial Record of an Eventful Fishing Trip. 


wrecked condition. Monday he came home feeling like a 
yearling colt turned loose in a fine pasture. All his friends 
are commenting on the change in his condition, and they 
all want to know where he fished, and the sort of fisn he 
caught. He won’t tell. 

It all happened this way: 

Recently the wife of the V. P. and G. M. called up the 
president of the company, and said: 

“I wish you would send my husband away on a vacation. 
The poor man is overworked and completely tired out. 
He can’t sleep nights, and nis condition worries me.” 

The president, who is a kind-hearted man, called the 
V. P. and G. M. into his office and said: 

“You get right out of here. You need a rest and I 
would advise you to go fishing.” 

“IT believe I will,” said the V. P. and G. M. “I know a 
place up in Michigan where the fish jump over each other 
to get to the hook, and I have a friend in Detroit who 
would be glad to go with me, I think I will go over to 
Detroit on the boat tonight, meet my friend, and hurry 
on to the fishing grounds.” 

He bade the president goodby and with the parting hand- 
shake went the wish of the president that the trip would 
do him a lot of good. 

Then the president buckled down to the work of tie V. 
P. and G. M., feeling glad he had sent the poor, tired man 
away. A 

When the V. P. and G. M. returned the president wel- 
comed him with open arms and expressed his pleasure that 
the trip had done his subordinate so’much good, Then he 
began to ask questions about the fishing trip. He didn’t 
learn much. 

First it developed that the friend of the V. P. and G. M. 
could not go on the fishing trip, so the V. P. and G. M. did 
not go to Detroit by steamer, as he had expected to do. He 
went instead by train and the train took him to Kalamazoo, 
in which Michigan city he arrived just in time to see the 
closing events of the Grand Circuit races. 

“Well; didn’t you go fishing?” asked the president. 

“Um, in a way,” was the reply. “But I mostly loafed 
around and that did me good. I went to Grand Rapids and 
then over to Detroit and, you see, the trotters happened 
to be in each city.” 
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“Oh,” said the president, “you did some fishing in a pool 
instead of a river full of trout.” 

The V. P. and G. M. has not told anybody the full par- 
ticulars of his trip. The president is a wise guesser, how- 
ever, and he thinks maybe he’ll take his vacation and go 
fishing in the same way when the trotters come to North 
Randall next week. 





San Francisco Court Orders Telephones Restored Pending 
Settlement of Disputed Account. 

The right of a telephone company to arbitrarily cut off the 
service of a patron on account of a dispute, and pending 
the adjudication of the same, was vigorously assailed by 
Judge Conley, of the Superior Court, of San Francisco Coun- 
ty, Cal., when he issued a peremptory writ of mandate recently, 
ordering the Pacific (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
restore telephone service in the office of Daniel O’Connell, 
an attorney of San Francisco. 

O’Connell was presented with a bill for excess tolls for 
which he disclaimed responsibility, and the company at once 
removed his telephones and discontinued service without, it 
is alleged, making any inquiry or effort to secure a proper 
adjustment of the account. 

O’Connell has instituted a suit for $20,000 damages. He 
claimed in his complaint against the company that he had 
requested the register readings from the officials of the com- 
pany and that the request had been refused, the company 
claiming that it did not have them. 


Newly Formed Indiana Independent Telephone Company 
Makes Effective Display in Civic Parade. 

The float shown in the accompanying photograph is one 

which was arranged by the Farmers Telephone Co., of 








Attractive Display of Newly Organized Company. 


Winchester, Ind., for a recent industrial parade in that city. 
The Farmers company was organized only three or four 
months ago, but has already installed between four and five 
hundred telephones, with a good sized switchboard, all of 
which was furnished by the Swedish American Telepnone 
Co., of Chicago. All the evidence goes to show that the 
new corporation is a hustling one and that it will accom- 
plish great things. 

IF YOU HAVE A CARNIVAL, church fair, parade, 
exposition, or any other public exhibition where you have 
contrived a float, a booth or a display, have it photographed 
and send us a print together with some information as to 
cost and results. If you turn out some particularly good 
display advertising in the local papers, send us copies to 
reproduce. It all helps the other fellow to do likewise. 


























Queries on Theory and Practice 


By Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 


Making Town Lines Common Return. 

I wish to ask your advice on the following: Our 
country lines have from ten to twenty telephones per 
line, 1,600 ohm ringers; grounded circuits. Forty tele- 
phones in town, on grounded lines, are 3 bar, 80 ohm 
series instruments. We wish to know if we can make 
a common return out of our private lines and have 
it work satisfactorily, and ask your advice as to what 
kind of ringing power would work best on our system 
and name of same. Answer in TELEPHONY, as others 
with small exchanges are interested. 

Your individual lines can be made common return with- 
out any special difficulty by paying dttention to a few neces- 
sary points. But it is wise to take into account the rea- 
son for your desire to make the change, which is not 


given. If you desire to avoid cross-talk, common return 
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Fig. 1. Common Return and Grounded Lines. 


will give you little relief. This is chiefly true of cross- 
talk among the individual lines which will be on the com- 
mon return. There will, however, be considerable relief 
from disturbances outside the town telephones, such as 
lighting, earth currents, and cross-talk from the rural lines. 
Those telephones on the common return act as though they 
were a system by themselves. 

In Fig. 1 lines 1, 2, 3 and 4 are attached to the com- 
mon return, which is shown as if strung near the center 
of the lines. If the return is insulated from earth these 
lines should have little or no cross-talk from the ground 
return lines 5 and 6, except for the unbalanced condition 
due to the lines and common return not being transposed. 
The return wire acts as one side of a metallic circuit, and 
each line wire (1 and 4) as the other side of the circuit. 
Among themselves lines 1, 2, 3 and 4 will have as much 
cross-talk as ever if the return is not properly chosen and 
installed. 

But if one of these common return lines be converted 


to a ground line through an ordinary cord, it will ground 


the common return and thereby subject its system to noises 
and cross-talk. For this reason it is necessary to provide 
repeating coils for all connections from one system to the 
other. As regards a source of ringing current, we advise 
dry celle used with some one of the efficient pole-changers 
made by our advertisers. 

If you use them with the proper number of cells and 
follow instructions you will ring your heaviest lines with 
success. But do not try to operate those twenty-subscriber 
lines with our ™% m. f. condensers in the receiver circuit 
of each. Without them, one receiver off the hook may 
kill the ring. With them you can ring past a good many 
eavesdroppers. 





Comparative Efficiency of Ringer and Drop. . _ 

Your answer to the query under the heading, “Why 

a series ringer is more sensitive than most drops,” 

page 749, June 24 TELEPHONY, was read with much 
interest. 


I had given the subject considerable thought, at dif- 
ferent times, and had about concluded that it was due 
partly to the fact that a drop usually has fewer turns 
of wire than a ringer of the same resistance, and 
partly to eddy current losses in the shell of the drop 
magnet. ; 
I cannot understand why a ringer should be the 
more sensitive of the two on account of being polar- 
ized. 
I will tell you how I see the matter and will be 
glad if you will point out where I am wrong. 
When the ringer is in normal position, the armature 
is inclined toward one of the cores. The flux induced 
by the steel magnet is through both. cores in parallel, 
across nonmagnetic gaps to armature, and from arma- 
ture through the air to the steel magnet. The larger 
part of this flux traverses the core toward which the 
armature is inclined. In order for the armature to be 
moved away from this core and toward the other one, 
it is necessary to send current through the winding 
in such direction as to induce, in the core toward 
which the armature is inclined, magnetizing force, 
opposed to the flux due to the steel magnet, and in 
like direction in the other core. Therefore the only 
way I can see it is, that while part of the flux due to 
the steel magnet tends to strengthen the flux induced 
by the current, the larger part opposes the magnetiz- 
ing force due to the current. 
Thanking you for the great amount of help I have 
received from you in the past, I am, W. F. Hankins. 
Your explanation of the manner in which a ringer move- 
ment operates is correct, and is based on the actual per- 
formance of the iron and steel in the magnetic cycle of 
ringing. The reason for the statement to which yeu refer 
(that the greater sensibility of the ringer is due in a meas- 
ure to its being polarized) is that in the ordinary drop, the 
iron is worked at rather low densities. Consequently the 
permeability of the core and especially of the armature is 
low. In the case of the ringer, the armature is magnetized 
by the steel magnet to a point at which the permeability 
is much higher, hence a certain change in magnetomotive 
force will produce a much greater change in magnetic flux, 

The magnetomotive force is proportional to the ampere- 
turns. The pull on the armature is proportional to the 
square of the flux density in the air-gap. Hence, by in- 
creasing the permeability, we increase the pull which a 
given current will exert. This, together with the large 
number of turns and the mechanical structure of the ringer 
movement, gives the telephone bell its greater sensitive- 
ness over the plain drop. 





Convention of Municipal Electricians. 

The sixteenth annual convention of the International As- 
sociation of Municipal Electricians will be held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., September 12, 13, 14 and 15, 1911, instead of at 
St. Paul, as formerly announced. This change in location 
was made necessary owing to the death of Stanley Manning, 
Superintendent Fire Alarm Telegraph, St. Paul, Minn. The 
association headquarters will be at Young’s Hotel, Board- 
walk and Tennessee avenue. 

It is reported that an interesting program has been ar-— 
ranged, and the members of the association are confident 
of a successful meeting. Detailed information can be ob- 
tained by writing John W. Kelly, Jr., Chief of Electrical 
Bureau, Camden, N. J. 





HAS A NEW COMPANY formed in your vicinity? 
What is its capital? Who are the officers and directors? 
Where will it build? “What adjoining lines will-it connect 
with? That’s some of the news TELEPHONY wants. Also 
increases in capitalization, plans for new construction, 
mergers, sales or leases, etc. Tell us what is happening. 
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yee Céisie wid Deciiibne 


By A. H. McMillan 


Installation and Removal Fees Invalid. 

Where the meaning of the contract regarding any public 
franchises is doubtful it will be construed favorably to the 
rights of the public; where the meaning is clear, the contract 
will be enforced. Where the contract as a whole discloses a 
given intention, if certain words and clauses literally can 
defeat that intention, they will be construed, if possible, so as 
to be consistent with the general intention. Such are the rules 
Jaid down by the Supreme Court of New Mexico for the 
construction of public franchises. 

The question arose in the case of a contract received by 
the Colorado Telephone Co. from the city of Albuquerque, 
giving the company the right to erect its line in the streets of 
the city. It was provided in the franchise that the company 
should not charge more than a certain amount “per annum” 
for a telephone in a party’s residence. This phrase was held 
to designate the right of charge and not to imply the subscribers 
must make contracts on an annual basis. It was also held that 
the company could not enforce a subsequent regulation of its 
own increasing the rates established in the franchise. The 
rate therein stated was held to also include the installation 
of the telephone and appliances. 

Action was brought against the telephone company by a 
resident of the city who had a telphone installed at his resi- 
dence for three months. He then moved to another place in 
the city and asked to have his telephone moved and supplied 
to him at his last place of residence for a term of three 
months. The company had a rule that on all contracts for less 
than a year’s rental a charge of $2.50 would be made for instal- 
lation and a charge of $2 for removal of instruments. The 
resident refused to make a contract for one year’s rental and 
refused to pay the installation and removal charges. Suit 
was then brought against the subscriber for $4.50, which, by 
various appeals, reached the supreme court of the state and 
was decided against the telephone company upon the principles 
above stated. Colorado Telephone Co. vs. Fields, 110 Pac., 571. 





Resolution Becomes As Effective As Ordinance. 

The East Tennessee Telephone Co., desiring to go into 
business in Frankfort, Kentucky, applied through its agent, 
C. E. Taylor, to the council, which in 1881 adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“The petition of Mr. C. E. Taylor for permission to the 
Telephone Co. to erect telephone poles on different 
streets of the city and to carry a line across the city 
bridge, is carried and granted.” 

Under this authority the telephone company erected its 
poles, established an exchange and began business. Later, 
it sold out to another corporation which continued to do 
business from that time until the present. In 1909, a dis- 
pute arose between the company and the city over the 
company’s rights. he council passed an ordinance pro- 
viding that no telephone company should be allowed to do 
Susiness in the state without first obtaining a franchise 
in accordance with certain ordinances passed about that 
time and that if any company charged a larger rental than 
set out in such ordinnces it should be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor. The company in question had not obtained 
2 franchise under those ordinances and was charging a 
larger rental than was allowed. 

A number of prosecutions were begun in the police court 
against the telephone company, which brought suit against 
the city to enjoin the prosecutions. The circuit court dis- 
missed the petition, but on appeal~the case was reversed 
and remanded for a new trial. 
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The city contended that the original resolution was void 
because the permission was given to telephone com- 
pany and was given by resolution instead of by ordinance. 

It was also contended that the permission given was not 
assignable. The court held that the resolution having been 
acted upon by the prior telephone company and by the 
subsequent telephone company for a number of years with 
the acquiescence of the city, the resolution was as effective 
as an ordinance although it did not say what company 
was to receive the permission. 

The court further held that the permit was not a fran- 
chise but only a license, and might be withdrawn, wut ex- 
tensive improvements having been made on the strength 
of it, it could only be revoked upon reasonable notice to 
remove the property or to acquire a new franchise. The 
court held that ninety days would be a reasonabie notice 
under the circumstances. East Tenn. Tel. Co. vs. Board 
of: Councilmen, 133 S. W., 564. 


Free Displacing of Wires for House Movers. 

The city of St. Paul, Minnesota, passed an ordinance in 
March, 1910, requiring electric light and power companies, 
telephone, telegraph and street railway companies at their 
own expense to remove or displace their wires lawfully in the 
street, when a licensed house-mover, permitted to move a house 
through the streets, requests them to do so. This ordinance 
was held invalid by the United States Circuit Court, insofar as 
it requires such companies as have acquired the right to erect 
and maintain their poles and wires to cut or remove the same 
at their own expense, in order to permit the moving of build- 
ings, as the taking of private property for a private use. The 
passage of the ordinance was held to be unauthorized by the 
charter of the city, although the charter provided that the 
common council might regulate and control the exercise by any 
persons or corporation of any public rights, franchise or priv- 
ilege in any of the streets and public places in the city. Edison 
Electric Light & Power Co. vs. Blomquist, 185 F. 615. 

Use of Poles For City Wires. 

Where a city permitted a telegraph company to erect 
poles in the streets, subject to an ordinance providing that 
other companies might, on due compensation, put their 
wires thereon, and that the city might put its wires there- 
on free of charge, and the city used the poles for ten years 
for its wires, an injunction against the continuance of the 
city’s wires there was denied. 

The court held that any relief given the telegraph com- 
pany should be by compensation in damages, even if the 
ordinance went too far by such requirements, and the ex- 
istence of the city’s wires on the company’s poles were 
a technical invasion of the company’s rights, as the erec- 
tion of new poles by the city would not only require a 
great expenditure of money but would involve a crowding 
of the streets. Postal Telg.-Cable Co. vs. Chicopee, 93 
N. E., 927. 








Who Are Fellow Servants? 

The Supreme Court of South Carolina has held that the 
foreman of a gang of men employed by a telegraph com- 
pany to string a wire on its poles, is, while engaged in the 
work, a fellow servant of the men, although he has also 
authority to employ and discharge them; and that the cem- 
pany is not liable for the foreman’s negligence if it re- 
sults in injury to the men. Goodman vs. Western Union 
Telg. Co., 69 S. E., 1089. 

















From Factory and Salesroom 
Convention: North Dakota, Bismarck, September 27, 28 


A Practical Alcohol Blowpipe. 

The Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, IIls., manufactures 
the Turner Double Jet Alcohol Blowpipe No. 50, illustrated 
below. 

This appliance is of special interest because it produces 
an intensely hot needle pointed blowpipe flame, which can 
be adjusted to different sizes, thus making it useful for a 
large variety of work. 

The burner is mounted on a compound swivel so that 
the flame can be pointed in different directions. No foot 
bellows is required for producing this blast flame, as the 
air pressure is forced into the tank by means of the pump 

















Turner Double Jet Alcohol Blow Pipe No. 50. 


in the handle, thus maintaining a steady blast flame of 
about 3,000°. 

It will be seen that this appliance has a wide range of 
usefulness in the mechanical trades, as well as for 
laboratory work. It is especially recommended for fine 
soldering, tempering, annealing and similar work. The 
flame is clean, and does not corrode the metal, making 
it excellent for such work as lead burning, gold and silver 
soldering, and for other purposes where a clean non- 
oxidizing flame is needed. 

This appliance is one of a large number of Double Jet 
Blowpipes and torches, constructed for both gasoline and 
alcohol fuel, that are manufactured by this company. The 
Turner torches and blowpipes have been favorably known 
to the trade for several years and have been recognized as 
producing a much higher degree of heat than any of the 
ordinary plumber’s blow torches. The variety includes 
styles which are suited to fine blowpipe work, as well as 
extra heavy work, such as automobile brazing, etc. 





More as to Marlin Cable Hangers. 

The Cameron Appliance Co., Everett, Mass., discusses the 
respective merits of marlin and meta! cable hangers in a letter 
to TELEPHONY, as follows: “In your issue of August 5 we 
have noted with interest a short article with illustration show- 


ing damage caused by a fire to a part of the cable plant of 


the Great Western Telephone Co., at Phillip, S. D. In your is- 
sue of August 12, the National Telephone Supply Co., of Cleve- 
land, comes to the rescue of marlin cable hangers, the failure 
of which at this fire caused at least part of the damage done. 
They argue that marlin cable hangers cost so much less than 
metal hangers that it is economy to use them. 


“We manufacture both marlin cable hangers and metal cable 
hangers, in the form of our Locke Aerial Rings, and we are pre- 
pared to prove that although rings cost from 25 to 50 per cent. 
more to buy, this difference is more than made up by the 
quickness and ease of installing the cable in rings. 

“The best grade of marlin hangers costs approximately as 
follows: 


WO CIE: saa rscceee wid $4.00 per thousand 
MO 56s nae aus 4.20 per thousand 
SR: FN kn caeee sede 4.40 per thousand 
13 -, TOON ccs Satis 4.60 per thousand 
NOW. NN ois aces Fatah 4.80 per thousand 
RE BE nad aes bo cuanecks 5.00 per thousand 


“Our type ‘A,’ 134-in., single eyed Locke ring is listed at 
$6.00 per thousand, and all sizes of cable up to and including 
100-pair No. 22 can be run through rings of this size satis- 
factorily. For cables of 10, 15 and 25 pair the difference in 
cost between this ring and marlin appears “considerable, as 
with small cables a short marlin loop can be used, and good 
marlin is the biggest item in the cost of marlin hangers. For 
30, 50, 60, 80 and 100 pair cable, however, the difference in 
the cost of marlin hangers and rings is not so much and the 
saving in time of erecting effected by the use of rings more 
than offsets the increased cost of the rings. In Philadelphia 
a five-man gang put up 11,000 feet of 50 pair No. 22 cable in 
nine working hours in our rings, while to duplicate this speed 
with marlin would require a gang of not less than ten or 
twelve men. 

“The greater length of life of rings, the fact that the con- 
struction is more substantial when in place, and the neater ap- 
pearance and the saving effected in installation are such weighty 
arguments in favor‘ of ring suspension, that any telephone 
engineer who looks at his first cost and maintenance will have 
no hesitancy in adopting ring suspension. 

“It is true that, due to the comparative newness and novelty 
of ring suspension for cable purposes, the smaller Independent 
companies are loath to try this form of construction. We ap- 
preciate this natural caution and note that most managers 
‘come from Missouri,’ but have such confidence in Locke rings 
and their merits that we are willing to give any company a suffi- 
cient number of rings, without charge, to allow it to experi- 
ment with this form of coristruction without expense. 

“The fact that we have sold over 40,000,000 rings in the past 
few years is perhaps the best evidence that ring suspension 
has come to stay. CAMERON APPLIANCE Co., T. A. DISssEL, 
Manager.” 





The Sticktoit Anchor. 
One of the most recent anchors to prove its worth in the 
telephone field is the Sticktoit, manufactured by the Milwaukee 
Hathaway 


Electric Specialties Co., Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 














Sticktoit Anchor Closed and Expanded. 


This anchor is well known on the coast and the manufacturers 
believe that all telephone companies will be strong in their 
praise of the Sticktoit Anchor after they have seen its work. 
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The feature which will recommend the use of the Stick- 
toit to telephone men is that of the absolute expansion of 





Showing Sticktoit Anchor Placed in Position. 


the wings. Without claiming all of the advantages of the 
other good anchors made, the Milwaukee Electric Specialties 





Anchor Expanded to Its Full Extent. 


Co. does claim that the Sticktoit will hold its own in almost 
any bad place. Information regarding this anchor will be 
theerfully and readily sent to those interested. 





Not Wire, But Composition. 

The opening paragraph in Frank B. Cook’s advertise- 
ment was incorrect as publishéd in last week’s TELEPHONY. 
In fact, it read exactly the opposite of what its writer had 
intended. Instead of using a wire which would break down 
and cause “grief,” Cook’s No. 10 protect employs a com- 
position in its heat coil which can never burn out. The 
advantage is obvious. 





A New Johns-Manville Catalog. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Co., is distributing its new 
Electrical Supplies Catalog No. 15, of over 400 pages 
illustrating and describing the electrical product$S of the 
company. 

The catalog is substantially bound in cloth and boards, is 
very attractive in design, and’ contains many new additions 
to the company’s already exfensive line of electrical supplies, 
among which should be mentioned J-M fibre conduit, for 
telephone, lighting, ralway and electrical purposes; J-M 
Linolite system of illumination for general lighting; third 
rail insulators, high tension porcelain insulators, incande- 
scent lamps and lightning arresters. 
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A new solder, known as Solderall, is also described. 
It consists of non-corrosive flux, compined with solder in 
paste form, contained in collapsible tubes. 

The catalog should prove a ready reference book, assist- 
ing engineers in quickly selecting “J-M” products, as it is 
well arranged and completely indexed, making it easy to 
locate any article quickly. 

The company will be glad to send a copy to anyone 
who writes on his business letter head. 


Portable Sound Proof Booths. 
The Portable Sound Proof Telephone Booths, manufactured 
by the W. S. Seaman Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., are said to 
be great factors in bringing business to a public pay station. 
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Exterior View of Seaman Booth. 


They are manufactured by a firm that has had extensive 
experience in the manufacture of telephone booths and realizes 
the necessity of making them not only sound proof but com- 
fortable and attractive. 

Those who have occasion to use a public pay station notice 
the attractiveness and comfort afforded them by one of these 
booths and are more than likely to advertise to their friends 
the places whére they are installed. 

Seaman’s Portable Sound Proof Telephone Booths deserve 
the investigation of every prospective purchaser. 





C. P. Lrnpstey, president of the Lindsley Brothers Co., man- 
ufacturers of western cedar poles and cross arms, Spokane, 
Wash., is making an extended inspection trip: over the com- 
pany’s pole yards, which are located in northern Idaho, north- 
eastern Washington and British Columbia. The British Co- 
lumbia headquarters are at Nakusp on Arrow Lake. 





Suggestions for Wire Chief and Troubleman. 


A few weeks ago we printed some extracts from the 
book of instructions supplied by the Baird Electric Co., 
3135 N. Halsted street, Chicago, to users of that company’s 
wire chief’s testing equipment. These were found to be 
of sufficient interest to many of our readers to warrant the 
printing of other portions, which follow. 


Can’t Rinc Party TROvuBLE. 
In the event a trouble ticket reads that the party cannot be 
reached by the operator, the line should be ordered up on 
test at the switchboard. Do not ring on a line before the 
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voltmeter is used. To ring may cause the trouble to disappear 
and come back again about the time the telephone is to be 
used. Make a rough and close metallic test. Where the 
trouble can be caused by loose joints, etc., resistance measure- 
ments can be made. If the line tests in good order and the re- 
sistance measurements show the bells to be on the line, the tele- 
phone can be rung. Should the receiver be off the hook, trans- 
mitter noise can be heard on the line, or the change in resist- 
ance will be evidence enough to disclose the nature of the 
trouble. If the line tests in order and the party does not an- 
swer, a trip to the telephone by a troubleman is usually the 
only cure. 
Can’t HEAR Party. 

This trouble should be tested from the board. The regular 
voltmeter tests should be made before any ringing is done. 
Loose joints and connections, grounds, etc., will give cause 
for the trouble. After these have been tested for by the 


voltmeter, the telephone can be rung and the subscriber talked — 


to. If the party can hear you but you can’t hear them, trou- 
ble in the primary circuit of the telephone is the only thing 
left. New batteries or whatever the wire chief judges best, 
should clear the trouble. 

Party CAan’T HEar. 


The same tests as were made on the “can’t hear party” 


should be made. Loose joints, partial short circuits, grounds, 
etc., all of which can be tested for by the voltmeter, can 
cause the trouble. The party can be rung and his talking 
circuit tested. With these tests the wire chief should recog- 
nize the trouble if caused by any of the parts not coming up 
to their standard condition. 


Cut-Ouvts. 

Cut-outs can be caused by a number of things. Swinging 
short circuits, loose joints and connections, cut-outs in the 
line jacks, bad receiver and board cords, all of which are 
sources of such trouble. The line should be put on test at the 
terminal rack. Thus the line jack on the board can be tested. 
The metallic test can be given after the operator has plugged 
in the jack. During the conversation with the operator or 
chief operator the plug in the line jack can be moved to see 
if it makes a cut-out. The line side can be tested next, the 
metallic and ground tests being made. After this test, if the 
trouble has not been located, the telephone can be rung and 
the party talked to. During these tests the trouble should 
appear at one place if not at another. Cut-outs are hard to 
find and an effective cure should be made when once such 
trouble is located. 

Norsy LINEs AND TELEPHONES. 

Noisy lines and telephones are caused by poor insulation 
of the line wires, such as broken glass and wires being in con- 
tact with trees, cut-outs in the line or telephones, swinging 
crosses with other lines, loose joints and connections, noisy 
cords, and other conditions. Tests should be made with the 
test clips or shoe at the terminal rack. The line and board 
sides should be tested separately, with neither the operator 
nor the party on the line, and should also be tested with the 
board and line sides thrown together; tests being made by 
simply listening on the line. The operator and subscriber can 
now be called on the line and each side again tested separately. 
Thus it will be known whether the trouble is on the outside 
or inside, and the regular voltmeter tests can now be used to 
find the source. 


O K-1nc Trous_tE WITH A TROUBLEMAN. 

The testing and O K-ing of a line or telephone is as import- 
ant as clearing the trouble. The wire chief must be sure that 
the troubleman gives an intelligent explanation of the remedy 
which he used to clear the trouble. Whether the trouble was 
on the inside or the outside, the troubleman should O K the 
trouble from the telephone, if possible. A rough voltmeter 
test should be made by the wire chief, the talking set of the 
telephone should be tested to his satisfaction, and if a mag- 
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neto telephone, the hand generator should be tested. In fact 
the condition of every part pertaining to this subscriber’s 
equipment should be tested. 


ComMon BATTERY LINEs. 


The above instructions can be used for testing on common 
battery lines with the exception of a few points which the 
wire chief will of course know. The testing equipment for 
common battery lines is but slightly different from the mag- 
neto. The common battery telephone on test receives its bat- 
tery from the wire chief’s equipment. When any of the 
test or ringing keys are operated the battery is cut off the line 
and the testing circuits are the same as ‘on _ the 
straight magneto set. There will be no deflection om a com- 
mon battery line when the metallic test is made with the tele- 
phone receiver on its hook. This is due to the condenser in 
the ringer circuit of the telephone refusing to pass the testing 
current of the voltmeter circuit. This is really a good point, 
for when a common battery line is short-circuited or grounded 
it is readily recognized by the voltmeter. When the receiver 
of a common battery telephone is off the hook, it will give 
a deflection varying with the length of the line, size and kind 
of wire, and the resistance of the telephone circuit. As a com- 
mon battery line appears to be open when the receiver is on 
the hook, a test can be made to see whether the bells are on 
the line or not. After the line has been put on test, ring 
metallic on the line for an instant and immediately after the 
ringing key has been released, throw the metallic test key 
on the line. Repeat this operation several times. 

If the bells of the telephone are on the line, and the line 
is in good shape, the voltmeter will occasionally give a vio- 
lent kick and will then return to normal. The voltmeter gets 
its deflection from the kick of the condenser. The condenser 
being charged by the ringing current, retains the charge of the 
last alternation of the ringing current, and discharges back in- 
to the voltmeter when the metallic key is operated. This dis- 
charge may be in the same direction as the testing current, or 
in the opposite. When in the opposite direction, the voltmeter 
will give no deflection, and it is to catch the discharge when 
in the same direction that the test is repeated several times. 

If the voltmeter gives no kick when this test is made, the 
line or circuit is open; that is if it did not test “short.” 





Swiss Government Proposes to Construct Telephone Lines 
to Connect with Italy and Germany. 

The Swiss goverriment has announced that the bill concern- 
ing the establishment of telephonic communication between 
Milan, Italy, Zurich and Basel, Switzerland and Frankfort 
and Berlin, Germany, has been passed by the Italian Parlia- 
ment. The proposals for the new telephonic lines have still 
to be ratified by the authorities in Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land, but, according to reports, this is a mere matter of form. 
Tenders are soon to be invited for the construction of these 
new lines, and it is expected that the work will very soon begin, 
but, as the shortest line between the different places must al- 
ways be chosen, a new plan of the telephonic route has to be 
made. 

The railway lines are not to be followed, nor are the high- 
roads, for it is intended that the new line shall be reserved 
exclusively for the telephone. The lines from Milan to Basel, 
and from Milan to Basel and Frankfort, will probably pass 
through the Simplon and go via Lausanne, whence the shortest 
route will be taken to Basel. It is said that the establishment 
of these new telephonic communications will be one of the 
largest undertakings of the kind to be carried out in Europe 
during the next year. 


We pride ourselves highly upon our powers of resistance 
until we run against a real, live temptation—then we are apt. 
to feel our backbone grow flabby. 
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PERSONAL. 


TONA E. FOCHT has been appointed superintendent of the 
automatic telephone exchange, at Newark, Ohio. 

A. G. MACKENZIE has been made publicity manager for the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. His headquarters 
will be in Salt Lake City. , 

O. C. GREENE, superintendent of telegraph and telephone serv- 
ice of the Northern Pacific Railway, at Minneapolis, has resigned. 
He is succeeded by M. H. Clapp, of Chicago. 

W. W. ALEXANDER, Yukon, Okla., resigned his position as 
manager of the Pioneer Telephone Co.,:and will go to Marshall, 
Okla. He will be succeeded by H. Morgan. 

H. VANCE LANE, president of the Rocky Mountain Bell Co., 
prior to its consolidation with the Utah, Idaho, Colorado and New 
Mexico Bell companies, will be retained by the consolidated com- 
panies in an advisory capacity. 

B. F. WASSON, president of the National Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co., of Clinton, Ill., had quite an unexpected meeting with 
an automobile a short time ago. He was riding a bicycle and 
collided with the machine. His injuries were slight. 


THOMAS SAUNDERS, of Haverhill, Mass., who was associated 
with Alexander Graham Bell in the early commercialization of 
the telephone, died recently at Derry, N. H., of heart disease. 
Mr. Saunders was sixty-eight years old. 

A. L. KAUFFMAN, Huntingdon, Pa., manager of the Patton 
district of the Huntingdon & Clearfield Telephone Co. has ten- 
dered his resignation. Mr. Kauffman’s territory covers Patton, 
Spangler, Chest Springs, Carrolltown and Bakertown. He has 
been in charge of the district for nine years and greatly increased 
the business and improved the service. He resigns as a result 
of an accident last spring, when he injured his ankle. ; 

GANO DUNN, who for some years has been first vice-presi- 
dent, chief engineer and a director of the Crocker-Wheeler Com- 
pany, has resigned from that company in order to accept an 
important engineering and executive position. Mr.. Dunn will 
sail shortly for Europe to attend, as president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the meeting during the Turin 
Exposition of the International Electrochemical Commission, to 
be held on Sept. 7, 8 and 9, and also the following sessions of 
the International Electrical Congress. 

W. K. MC QUOWN, Havana, Ill., superintendent of the At- 
chison Telephone Co., has resigned to take the position of super- 
intendent of plant with the Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, Mo. 
This change really amounts to a promotion in the same organ- 
ization, as both companies are included in what is known as the 
“Gary System” of telephone companies. The Joplin Home Tele- 
phone Co. operates over 7,000 telephones in seven cities in the 
Joplin district, including Joplin. The superintendent of plant has 
entire superivision of operation, mantenance and constructon 
work on these exchanges, and the toil lines which connect them. 

W. P. HEMPHILL, vice-president and general manager of the 
Topeka Independent Telephone Co., was the victim of an as- 
sault recently. He with his wife and son started on a 
pleasure trip in his automobile, and when several miles out of 
Topeka was attacked by three men. One of the party struck 
him over the head with a heavy singletree. 

Mr. Hemphill was not so badly hurt but that he was able to 
drive back to town, returning by another road to avoid re- 
passing the trio. A,physician was summoned when the return 
was made and several stitches were necessary to close the 
wounds inflicted. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The Linden & Manafalia Telephone 
Co., of Linden, Marengo County, has been chartered with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $2,000. Its incorporators are A. L. Hasty, 
W. C. Dozier, and B. F. Gilder. 


CEDARHOME, CAL.—The Cedarhome Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated by Peter Hanson and-N. Neilson. Capital, $10,000. 


UNDERWOOD, CAL.—The Underwood Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated by J. H. Hussey, M. Smith and H. Love. Capital, 
$2,000. : 


LA HARPE, ILLS., Hancock Co.—The La Harpe Telephone, 
Ice & Power Co., has been chartered. Capital stock, $10,000. 
Incorporators: Chas. K. Todd, Abram G. Cox and Robt. R. 
Lionberger. 


OFFERLE, KANS.—The Peoples’ Co-operative Telephone Co 
has been organized. Capital, $10,000. 
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GAYHEART, KY.—The Gayheart Telephone Co. is being or- 
ganized by F. H. Gayheart, W. M. Gayheart and others. Cap- 
ital stock, $1,000. 

AUGUSTA, ME.—The Eastern Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Calais, has been chartered. It will operate telephone and tele- 
graph lines in Washington county. Capital, $200,000. Officers 
are: president, W. S. Alexander, Eastport; and treasurer, E. E. 
Talbot, Machias. ; 

COLONA, MICH.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Colona Telephone Co. Capital, $5,000. The directors are 
Geo. W. Grant, Stanley Guy, Abram Bachman, Jacob Fritz, Ar- 
vine S. Miller, Elsworth Chorpening and S. M. Keigley. 

GUTHRIE, MINN.—The Guthrie Mutual Rural Telephone Co., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. Incorporators 
are Fred Wolf, C. E. Hedman and others. 

BILLINGS, MONT.—Articles of incorporation of the Big Horn 
Telephone Co. have been filed. Capital, $20,000. The officers 
and directors are: D. A. Kemp, president; G. F. Corwin, vice- 
president; U. S. Miller, Thos. W. Young and H. H. Cone. 

AVOCA, N. Y.—The Nills Creek Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has been chartered. Capital stock, $1,000. Incorporating attor- 
ney, Jas. McCall, 23 Liberty St., N. Y. Directors, Loren H. 
Palmer, George D. Dockstader, Norman C. Demorest of Howard; 
Nina C. Bowen and Wm. P. Rowe of Avoca; and G. D. Silsbee and 
Austin Evans of Fremont. 

BOONVILLE, N. Y.—The Peoples’ Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Boonville, has been incorporated by Eugene N. Hayes, Frank A. 
Barret, Andrew Hurbut, Herbert Sexton, Edwin B. Palmer, 
Frank P. Barrow and Albert H. Barber. Capital $5,000—common 
stock. Par value of shares $10. Incorporating attorney, D. H. 
O’Brien, Port Leyden, N. Y. 

COWEN, W. VA.—A charter has been issued to the Cowen Tele- 
phone Co. Capital stock, $5,000.. Incorporators: J. J. Hartley, 
J. C. Kessler, B. F. Miller, A. G. Johnson, D. C. Hoover and 
others. 

REDGRANITE, WIS.—Willis Bannerman, Louis Lueck and 
Frank W. Carley are the incorporators of the Redgranite Tele- 
phone Co. Capital, $4,000. 

DOYLESTOWN, PA.—The Birdge Valley Road Telephone Co. 
was recently incorporated by Elmert Haldeman, Hugh Carrell, 
Howard Swartz, Isaac Ryan, Eli Valentine, Frank Budbridge and 
Nelson DeCoursey. 

HICKORY, N: C.—The Hop Creek & Bakers Mountain Tele- 
phone Co. has been organized and the following officers were 
elected: J. F. Abernathy, president; J. I. Weaver, vice-presi- 
dent; J. J. Wisnant, secretary and treasurer, and a Mr. Eckard, 
general manager. 

FINANCIAL. 

JACKSON, KY.—The Jackson Home Telephone Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $6,000 to $10,000 and will build ad- 
ditional lines in Breathitt county, with a long distance line 
from Jackson to Whitesburg, a distance of ninety miles. 

WHITESBURG, KY.—The Letcher County Telephone Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $2,000 to $3,000 and will make 
some new extensions. 

KOSCIUSKO, MISS.—The Kosciusko Telephone Co., filed a re- 
port of its business for the quarter ending June 31, with the Rail- 
road Commission showing total receipts of $954,90, expenses for 
the same period $640.40, net profit $314.50. 

COLUMBIA, S. C.—The Chesterfield Telephone Co., has been 
granted the right to increase its capital stock from $600 to $6,000. 

CUBA CITY, WIS.—The Cuba City Telephone Co. has declared 
a dividend of 13 per cent. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—An amendment has been filed to the in- 
corporation papers of the Mosel-Centerville Telephone Co., in- 
creasing the capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 


FRANCHISES. 

HANNIBAL, MO.—The Bluff City Telephone Co. has asked the 
city authorities for an extensior of its franchise, and certain other 
privileges. The company is desirous of rebuilding and enlarging 
its system, but wishes the extended franchise before it begins 
work. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

SPRING DALE, ARK.—The North Arkansas Telephone Co. is 
making arrangements to improve its Huntsville exchange. New 
poles will be set in the town, and a new and larger switch- 
board will be installed. 

COURTLAND, CAL.—The new Freeport Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., has let the contract for construction of an exchange. 
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The building wil be a two-story brick structuré. An up-to-date 
switchboard will be installed. Hendren & Guth, of Courtland, 
will construct the building. 

NICKERSON, KANS.—The P. A. & P. Telephone Co. of Abby- 
ville, Kans., is erecting an exchange building. A system consist- 
ing chiefly of country lines, will be installed. 

PIKEVILLE, KY.—The Citizens Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. Approximately 200 miles 
of local and long distance lines will be built in Pike and Letcher 
counties. One line of fifty miles will be built from Pikeville, via 
Jenkins and Elkhorn, to Whitesburg. W. H. Flanery has been 
made manager. 

PIKEVILLE, KY.—The Sandy Valley Telephone Co. will soon 
build lines from Pikeville, via Sidney and Bent Branch, to Wil- 
liamson, W. Va., a distance of twenty-six miles; also lines to 
Jenkins and Boone’s Fork, a distance of fifty miles. Address 
John W: Kerr, manager. 

WHITESBURG, KY.—The Whitesburg Telephone Co. will build 
new lines from Whitesburg to Bentley and Jenkins aad from 
Whitesburg to Line Fork, a total distance of thirty-five miles. 
The grounded line from Whitesburg to Baker will be made me- 
tallic. Material will be needed. Address N. Starkey, manager. 


DULUTH, MINN.—The Zenith Telephone Co. has postponed 
the plans to build an additional ‘““‘West End” exchange for the 
time being. Additional switchboard positions will be placed in 
one of the exchanges, however. 

SLEEPY EYE, MINN.—The Tri-State Telephone Co., will soon 
install a telephone system in Sleepy Eye, in connection with citi- 
zens of Sleepy Eye, who have formed a company. Wm. Brust, 
Chas. Cutting, F. J. Riedl, and C. A. Fobes are directors. Ray 
Wilder of the Tri-State company is making the arrangements. 
About 18,000 feet of cable will be used in the system. 

MIDDLETON, PA.—The Middleton Telephone Co. is building 
two rural lines to its system. They are the Geyer, Hillsdale line, 
and the Kingstown lines. 

BURTON, TEX.—The Burton Telephone Co., is putting in a 
complete telephone system with central office and switchboard 
with a view to giving the rural lines connection with the impor- 
tant lines entering this town. Night service will also be in- 
stalled. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Bids have been asked for the erection of three 
additional exchanges for the Dallas Automatic Telephone Co. 
The buildings will be one story, reinforced concrete and brick 
construction. It is reported that most of the conduit is laid, and 
wires will be strung as rapidly as possible. 

MAIDEN ROCK, WIS.—The Lake Pepin Telephone Co. is 
making preparations for the erecticn of an exchange building. 
It will be of brick, and will serve as headquarters for the com- 
pany’s entire business. 

WAUSAU, WIS.—The Wausau Telephone Co. is erecting a 
new exchange building at an approximate cost of $30,000. It 
will be a three-story structure, of reinforced concrete, terra 
cotta finish. 

ELECTIONS. 

DECATUR, ILL.—The Decatur Home Telephone Co.’s annual 
meeting was held in New Jersey recently. Dr. J. W. Collins was 
re-elected president; C. M. Hurst, vice-president; C. B. Cheadle, 
secretary and George S. Connard treasurer. An increase of 
$10,000 in receipts was reported and 400 new telephones. 

KELLERTON, IA.—The directors of the Kellerton Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. elected the following officers: A. K. Chandler, presi- 
dent; Taylor Grimes, treasurer, and Frank Euritt, secretary. 
Thos. Drake, F. Euritt and Chas. Becky constitutes the finance 
and purchasing committee. C. C. Cornman is Manager. 

WAVERLEY, KANS.—At the annual meeting of the Coffey 
County Telephone Co., the following officers were elected: J. C. 
Fear, president; O. J. Rose, vice-president; O. M. Smith, secre- 
tary; P. H. Smith, treasurer; D. Daily and F. L. Bunge, direc- 
tors; W. B. Reed, general manager; and E. W. Benkley, local 
manager, Leho exchange. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CULLMAN, ALA.—V. A. Fuller and L. K. Manning have pur- 
chased all lines formerly owned by the Morgan County Tele- 
phone Co., from Cullman into the neighborhood of Good Hope. 

REEDLEY, CAL.—E. W. Crosby, has purchased the local tele- 
phone system, it is reported. An enlarged plant will shortly be 
installed. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Automobile Emergency Co., is 
making arrangements to install about 300 telephones through- 
out Southern California. L. M. McGee is representing the com- 
pany. The service is being installed for the benefit of automo- 
bilists. 

LINCOLN, NEBR.—The Railway Commission has handed down 
an informal ruling to the effect that telephones in schools or 
lodge rooms should be classed as “‘residence’’ telephones, in cases 
where no regular business offices are maintained. 

LONE OAK, TEX.—The Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Lone Oak. 
has purchased the exchange and system of the Lone Oak Rural 
Telephone Co. The principal lines involved extend from Dixon 
to Emory, and from Lone Oak to Miller’s Grove. 

OREGON, ILLS.--At a meeting of the directors and stock- 
holders of the Ogle County Telephone Co. held in Rochelle, it 
was determined to merge the company with that of the Oregon 
Mutual Telephone Co., the combined concerns to take the 
name Rock River Telephone Co. The new organization is al- 
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ready effected, with Alex Anderson of Woosung as president 
and John H. Harris of Oregon as vice-president. As soon as 
possible the cansolidation of the merged systems of service will 
take place.. The capital stock of the combined companies will 
be $125,000. 


BURTON, TEX.—The Burton Telephone Co. is installing a tele- 
phone system, with central office and switchboard here, in order 
to give the rural lines connection with other lines entering Bur- 
ton. Night service will also be installed. 

STIRLING CITY, CAL.—The forest service and the Diamond 
Match Co. are building a telephone line from the transfer landing 
to the top of Bald Mountain, where the government has estab- 
lished a lookout for forest fires. 


QUINTER, KANS.—The Gore County Telephone Co. has been 
purchased by a syndicate headed by Homer Foltz, of Topeka. It 
has been incorporated as the Peoples Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. R. R. Lewis will be the new manager. 


CLAYPOOL, KY.—The Claypool Telephone Co. has just com- 
pleted the installation of an exchange system in Claypool. Con- 
nections have been maue with the Bowling Green system. H. P. 
Myers of Bowling Green is manager. 


COLLY, KY.—Elza Franklin has purchased the Colly-Ola 
telephone system and will overhaul and repair the lines. 


COMER, KY.—About seventy-five poles along the telephone line 
between Sandy Cross and Glade were struck by lightning and 
demolished recently. The line is owned and operated by T. E. 
Bichmore. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—It has been reported that the Indepen- 
dent Automatic Telephone Co. has begun laying conduits. Noth- 
ing definite has been given out other than this. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Commissioners James W. Fleming and James 
G. Moore, and C. R. Pettis, superintendent of forests, have re- 
turned to Albany from a tour through 400 miles of Adironack 
forests. They are convinced of the efficiency of the telephone 
service in the Adirondacks as a means of preventing destructive 
forest fires. No smoke from fires was observed during the trip 
and investigation among the rangers developed the fact that 
within the past year fires have been few. The commissioners 
have decided from what they learned to connect the telephones 
in the wilderness in northern Hamilton county with the system 
in the vicinity of Mount Seward and Tupper Lake; some con- 
nection may also be made with telephones in western Saratoga 
county. Observation stations will be built in the town of Day. 
Saratoga county, on Crane mountain in the town of Johnsburg, 
Warren county, on Blue mountain, and on Owl’s Head mountain 
near Long Lake. These are all to be connected by telephones. 

BUFFLAO, N. Y.—The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has gained control, through purchase, of the following systems: 
Wayland Independent Telephone Co., Wayland; the Warner Tele- 
phone Co. and the Salamanca Telephone Co., both of Cattaraugus 
county. 


BYRON, N. Y.—The Byron Telephone Co. has issued a very 
neat directory of its subscribers. The list is printed on four 
pages of stiff manila paper, which will withstand heavy usage. 
No advertising appears in the directory. This company is giving 
service to about 300 subscribers in Byron, and has long dis- 
tance conections. H. C. Norton is manager. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—The new home of the Piedmont Telephone 
and Telepraph Co., is completed and ready for occupancy. The 
structure is a three story building, built of brick and concrete, 
fireproof. Mr. R. B. Babington, the manager, expects to be set- 
tled in the new) building by September 1. The total outlay in- 
cluding the lot, building and all other fixtures approximates about 
$20,000. 

POLLOCK, N. D.—The exchange of the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co., was destroyed by a fire which wiped out the entire 
business district. 

TILLAMOOK, ORE.—The Tillamook Telephone Co. 
chased the Cloverdale Telephone Company’s system 
two have been connected. 

BROWNVILLE, TEX.—The new system of the Brownville 
Telephone Co., construction on which began about six months 
ago, is now completed. An exchange is also being constructed 
at Donna. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—A long distance telephone line between 
Fort Worth and Dallas, constructed by the Texas Consolidated 
Long Distance Telephone Co., and owned by A. C. Forbes of 
Johnson, Kas., was sold to J. C. Casler of Dallas. Consideration, 
$4,250. 

HARMONY CORNERS, WIS.—Work has been started on the 
new Harmony Telephone system. Two trunk lines will be built 
into Marinette and twenty circuits put up in the surrounding 
country. Thirty miles of wire and several hundred poles will 
be installed at once. The company expects te be operating with- 
in thirty days. M. L. Reeves is general manager and will have 
charge of construction work. J. A. Tiedgens, chairman of Grover, 
is president of the company which is incorporated for $10,000. 

UNDERGROUND. 


TOPEKA, KANS.—The Western Union Telegraph Co. has been 
notified for the secgnd time by the commission that its poles 
must be taken down and the wires placed in underground con- 
duit. 

SAN ANGELO, TEX.—The San Angelo Telephone Co., will lay 
approximately 20,000 feet of conduit in Chadbourne street, the 
main thoroughfare of Sar. Angelo. 
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In the Rural Line District 


The Robber’s Roost Mutual Telephone-Co. met in special 
session at I. H. Kenworthy’s to devise means of improving the 
service, and especially to stop the cross-talk.from the Plain- 
ville lines. Committees were appointed. to tighten all sagging 
wires. Mr. Kenworthy, during the past week has tested every 
battery on the line and replaced weak ones with new ones, and 
now every phone furnishes its share of the juice —Stockton 
(Kan.) Record. 

Telephone companies in rural districts of Butler county are 
consideting united action to check the nuisance of “visiting” 
on the lines. The stockholders of the Petersville Telephone 
Co. have started an investigation of complaints that lovesick 


lads and lassies have been tying up lines for an hour and a 
half at a time, talking sweet nothings. In one case sweet- 
hearts held the line for one hour and forty-six minutes.— 
Phillipsburg (Pa.) Journal. 

The telephone company has been putting in their new 
cable this week, and it is proving to be quite a task, so if your 
telephone has been out of talking order just lay the blame on 
Mr. Jones, and he will fix it with you—Schell City (Mo.) 
News. 

The Lanark Mutual Telephone Co. has received thirty-two 
new subscribers to their list already this spring and the prospect 
is good for many more in the near future—Polo (Jil.) Press. 
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Guests at the Colonial Hotel who chanced to be standing near the hotel office this morning had an opportunity of knowing 


what a sweet disposition a “hello girl” can have, even under the most trying circumstances. 


An ink well and a little absent- 


mindedness on the part of the telephone operator combined to spoil a’ pretty white linen dress, and, under ordinary conditions, 


would have spoiled the composure of most any person. 


Not so with this operator. 


Miss Etta Burgiss, who has charge of the hotel’s branch telephone exchange, having only an occasional call about 9 o’clock 


this morning, thought it would be a good opportunity to write a brief letter. 


Getting an ink well from the office she was soon 


busily engaged, using the front of the switchboard for a writing desk. 
Suddenly about five little lights appeared on the switchboard. About five persons wanted numbers at about the same time. 
Determined to end a sentence, Miss Burgiss proceeded to feel for the telephone receiver with one hand, using the other to 


close the letter. 


Now a big ink well is about as much like a telephone operator’s receiver as day and night, but unfortunately the operator 


seized the ink well. 
over the front of the white dress. 


Hastily lifting it to her ear, the ink began to fall. 


Before it quit falling the contents were scattered all 


There were polka-dots ranging in size from a mere spot to a blot as large as one’s hand. 


Miss Burgiss was in a dilemma. She could not go home, nor could she stay on duty because of the ink-stained gown. A 
happy thought struck her. It was of home. A little explanation over the telephone soon had another dress on the way down to 


the hotel. 


Miss Burgiss withstood the “jollying” of several amused guests by playing the role of an optimist. The rest of the morning 
she was busy listening to various suggestions as to the best way to remove ink spots from linen dresses—Springfeld (Mo.) 


Leader. 
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